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ARCHERY. 


‘But first let us some pastime find 
Under the green wood tree.’ 

Or all pastimes there are none to compare with archery ; spirit-stirring, 
health-invigorating, life-inspiring archery. Why is it that this most de- 
lightful recreation is so seldom resorted to in the United States? In Eng- 
land it is one of the common sports of the people, and beyond all doubt the 
most innocent and agreeable of all. It is the only rural sport in which 
both sexes can freely join and equally contend ; and which affords a large 
amount of exhiliration with the least possible exertion or fatigue. Young 
ladies and gentlemen of cities can find no other pastime equal to it. We 
are not aware of the existence in the United States of a regular asociation 
of archers, except in Philadelphia; and there even the sport itself is enjoy- 
ed only by a very small number, although numerous spectators avail of 
the privilege of lookers-on. We allude to the society of ‘Unitep Bow- 
MEN,’ an association formed ten years since, and which has every yeas 
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afforded to the citizens of Philadelphia one of their most delightful sources 
of amusement. A brief history of this association was published in the 
first volume of the Turf Register, (page 421,) with a plate illustrative of 
the sport. For several successive years the writer of these remarks has 
contemplated attending the anniversary meetings of this association, hav- 
ing been politely favoured with special invitations, but has always been 
prevented by unlooked for circumstances. At the last event of the kind, 
however, we determined to be on the ground, and we were there, but our 
master, Fate, equally determined we should not enjoy the sport. The day 
appointed for the meeting proved to be one of the most disagreeable we 
ever experienced—a perfect north-east storm of wind and rain occupied 
the whole day ; and the meeting was in consequence postponed to that day 
week, and we lost our journey. The following is an account of the meet- 
ing from the United States Gazette : 

‘Yesterday, September 19th, was the anniversary of the Unitep Bow- 
MEN, and they held their prize shooting, ‘all under the green wood tree’ at 
Mr. Norris’s elegant seat on Turner’s Lane. The crowd of carriages in 
the road near the entrance to Mr. Norris’s grounds was immense; and the 
youth and: beauty that cheered the archers in their trial of skill were 
enough to string anew the sinews of age, and give double activity to the 
limbs of the young. The object of the annual prize shooting is to distri- 
bute for the year, the valuable prizes accorded by the judges at the close 
of the day’s contest. 

The day was remarkably fine, and the ground in admirable order. The 
whole arrangements were in the admirable taste that has ever distinguish 
ed this celebration. There were eleven bowmen to contend for the prizes. 
They commenced shooting at half past two o’clock, by the rules of the 
company though the visiters did not, generally, arrive until the contest 
was nearly closed. Dr. Patterson presided with his customary courtesy. 
We missed our old friend Sully from the grounds, whose delight it is to 
make such scenes delightful to others. 

The following was the disposition of the prizes: E. W. Keyer, No. 
One, with the value of 91. Francis Blackbern, No. Two, 85. W. HI. 
Darley, No. Three, for hit nearest the centre. 

The Dodonian prize was taken by J.C. Booth. Nothing occurred to 
mar the pleasures of the day, all was agreeable—though we thought that 
there were other archers on the field than those that contended in the lists. 
The blinded boy was loosing his bandage, and sending arrows from eyes 
that are pleased with younger heads than is that which dictates this para- 
graph. The result of this kind of archery we shall hereafter record in our 
hymeneal column.’ 

As appropriate to the above we have gleaned from late London papers 
the following notices of archery meetings in England. It will be seen that 
ladies not only enjoy the pastime, but that they carry off many of the 
prizes. 

Royat Suerwoop Arcuers.—The third general target day of the 
Royal Sherwood Archers was held on the cricket-ground, at Southwell, 
on Monday last. During the morning the weather was showery and most 
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unpromising, but at half past twelve the sun shone forth, and the sky 
became clear and bright, with a delightful breeze. The ballot having been 
taken, and the candidates proposed at the last meeting unanimously elect- 
ed, the shootings at four pair of targets commenced at half past one. At 
four dinner was served in the marquee, to which about eighty members 
and visiters sat down. After dinner the shooting was resumed, until the 
usual number of twelve double ends had been completed, when the 
prizes were adjudged as follows:—lst lady’s prize, Miss F. Longdon; 
2d do. Miss Preisig; 3d, or president’s prize, Miss L. Anson. Ist gen- 
tleman’s prize, the Rev. L. Jackson; 2d do. Captain Nixon; 3d, or lady 
patroness’s prize, Rev. P. Palmer. Mrs. Kelham was unanimously 
elected, and accepted the office uf lady patroness for the ensuing meet- 
ing, and John Wylde, Esq. that of president. At half past nine the com- 
pany re-assembled in the ball-room, when the enlivening dance com- 
menced, and was kept up with great spirit until an early hour. 

Kineston Arcuers.—At the annual field day of the Kingston Archers, 
the captaincy and bull’s-eye prize were won by Mr. G. Milner, jun. ; the 
lieutenancy and second bull’s-eye prize were won by Mr. R. Harrison. 
The other gentlemen on the ground were Messrs. W. Collinson, E. 
Northern, R. Lee, jun. H. 8. Storry, J. Young, I*. Boyes, M. Eyre, 
P. Bruce, T. Frost, and W. Farthing, jun. 

Meatn Arcuery.—The second meeting for the season of the Meath 
Archery Society took place on Thursday, the 2d instant, at Loughcrew, 
the splendid and hospitable mansion of Mr. Naper. At four o’clock the 
shooting was suspended, and the-party proceeded to the magnificent 
dinner-tent of the society, where a handsome collation had been prepared, 
and in which one hundred and seventy persons sat down at one table. 
At eight o’clock the contest for prizes was closed, and they were adjudged 
as follows:—The first lady’s prize to Miss P. Battersby, the second to 
Miss Skepwith ; the first gentleman’s prize to Mr. R. Ratcliffe, the second 
to Mr. T. Gerard, jun. The next meeting of the Meath Archers will take 
place on the 16th instant, at Clonabraney, the seat of W. B. Wade, Esq. 
which will be immediately followed by the regatta on Lough Shelan. 

Arcuery Fete.—A grand archery fete, given by the members of the 
Fraternity of St. George, took place on Thursday, at Lord’s cricket. 
ground. After the shooting, about eighty ladies and gentlemen sat down 
to a splendid dinner, served up by Mr. Dark, in the pavilion. At eight the 
ball commenced, and, to a first-rate quadrille band, the parties kept up the 
dance till nearly morning. Several other entertainments of this kind are 
expected to take place shortly. 

One of the best archery fetes of the season was given by the Fraternity 
of St. George’s Archers, on Thursday last, at Lord’s cricket-ground. 
The day was tempestuous, and strong bows had the advantage, but great 
skill and science were displayed by some of the oldest and best bowmen 
of the present day. The most successful competitors were W yatt, 
Esq. who won a splendid silver goblet; H Betty, Esq. a richly chased 
silver cup ; —-- Cookman, Esq. a beautifully embossed medal. At the 
conclusion of the shooting, the archers and the*~ friends sat down to a cola 
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collation, served in the pavilion. ‘The Queen’s health, as the patroness of 
archery, was responded to with enthusiasm, and the merry dance closed a 
gay and joyous meeting. 

Granp ArcHery Marcu, oPEN To ALL Encianp.—A grand archery 
match will be held at Lord’s cricket-ground, on Wednesday, the 22d 
August, to which the lovers of this old English sport are invited. There 
will be several handsome silver cups, and other prizes, the extent of which 
will mainly depend on the number of competitors ; the prizes will be con- 
tended for in three classes. For the first class prizes the entrance will be 
7s. 6d. each; for the second do. 5s.; for the third do. 3s. 6d. Archers 
intending to shoot must send their names and addresses, and pay their 
entrance money, to Mr. Dark, proprietor of Lord’s Ground, on or before 
Saturday, the 18th instant, for after that day none can enter. Full par- 
ticulars of the order of shooting will be published and may be had at the 
bar of the tavern. 

On Saturday week the very ancient silver arrows of the town of Mussel- 
burgh were shot for on the Links of the honest town, by the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers, the Queen’s Body Guard for Scotland, when they were 
gained by Henry George Watson, Esq. treasurer to the Royal Company. 


Fisninc Exrraorpinary.—Lately as a party of farmers were enjoying 
themselves at Kirbymoorside, among other things fishing became a subject 
of discourse, when one of the party said, once, when at Mr. Hartas’s, he 
caught a gudgeon, which he fastened upon a hook as a bait, and then tied 
it to the leg of a gander, which he threw into the river. The gander had 
not been long in the water before he ducked over head, rose, and went 
down again for several times. At last, to his astonishment, the bird suc- 
ceeded in landing with a pike eleven pounds weight. 





Leapinc Extraorpinary.—On Saturday, the 9th instant, a chestnut 
gelding (Dreadnought,) the property of Mr. William Long, of Marham, 
Norfolk, was taken from his stall and instantly mounted by a gentleman, 
whose sporting celebrity is well known in the neighbourhood, for the pur- 
pose of deciding an argument between the friends of the above named 
gentleman, who thought it impossible for the horse to clear a brook on the 
farm of Mr. Long, knowing at the same time the horse had hunted last 
season with the stag-hounds of H. Villebois, Esq. of Marham House; but 
to their astonishment he actually cleared the five following leaps. In the 
first leap, over the brook, he cleared 30 ft. 2in.; the second, over a stake- 
bound fence with the ditch from him, he cleared 26 ft. 11 in.; the third, 
over a post and rail fence, the ditch from him, he cleared 25 ft. 10 in.; the 
fourth, clearing a ditch and thorn fence, 23 ft. 9in., and the fifth, into the 


stack-yard of Mr. Long, with post and rail fence, 22 ft. 5 in. 
| English paper. 
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THE WILD TURKEY. 


[We continue our extracts from Audubon, and present our readers, in the 
present number, his extended notice of the history and habits of the wild turkey. 
Those who are in possession of the early volumes of the Turf Register, will 
observe in the 5th volume, (No. 2, October, 1833, page 58,) a short extract 
from the same work, descriptive of the mode of trapping the wild turkey, 
accompanied by an admirable drawing of the trap. It seems necessary for us 
to say here, that Audubon’s Natural History has been severely criticized, and 
especially that of the wild turkey,—whether with justice or not we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the subject to form an opinion. The drawings of 
the wild turkey, taken by Audubon, are of the size of life, as indeed are all of 
them, and are the best representations of the birds imaginable, in all points of 
proportion, colouring, attitude, and anatomy. We have much pleasure in observ- 
ing, that all the previous extracts have been freely copied from the Turf 


Register, by the newspapers generally, which affords sufficient proof of their 
interesting character. ] 


The great size and beauty of the wild turkey, its value as a delicate 
and highly prized article of food, and the circumstance of its being the 
origin of the domestic race now generally dispersed over both continents, 
render it one of the most interesting of the birds indigenous to the United 
States of America. 

The unsettled parts of the states of Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Indiana, an immense extent of country to the north-west of these districts, 
upon the Mississippi and Missouri, and the vast regions drained by these 
rivers from their confluence to Louisiana, including the wooded parts of 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Alabama, are the most abundantly supplied 
with this magnificent bird. It is less plentiful in Georgia and the Caroli- 
nas, becomes still scarcer in Virginia and Pennsylvania, and is now very 
rarely seen to the eastward of the last mentioned states. In the course of 
my rambles through Long Island, the state of New York, and the country 
around the lakes, 1 did not meet with a single individual, although I was 
informed that some exist in those parts. Turkeys are still to be found 
along the whole line of the Alleghany mountains, where they have 
become so wary as to be approached only with extreme difficulty. While, 
in the Great Pine Forest, in 1829, I found a single feather that had been 
dropped from the tail of a female, but saw no bird of the kind. Farther 
eastward, I do not think they are now to be found. I shall describe the 
manners of this bird as observed in the countries where it is most abun- 
dant, and having resided for many years in Kentucky and Louisiana, 
may be understood as referring chiefly to them. 

The turkey is irregularly migratory, as well as irregularly gregarious. 
With reference to the first of these circumstances, I have to state, that 
whenever the mast* of one portion of the country happens greatly to 
exceed that of another, the turkeys are insensibly led toward that spot, by 


*In America, the term mast is not confined to the fruit of the beech, but is 
used as a general name for all kinds of forest fruits, including even grapes and 
berries. 
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gradually meeting in their haunts with more fruit the nearer they advance 
towards the place where it is most plentiful. In this manner flock follows 
after flock, until one district is entirely deserted, while another is, as it 
were, overflowed by them. But as these migrations are irregular, and 
extend over a vast expanse of country, it is necessary that I should 
describe the manner in which they take place. 

About the beginning of October, when scarcely any of the seeds and 
fruits have yet fallen from the trees, these birds assemble in flocks, and 
gradually move towards the rich bottom lands of the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The males, or, as they are more commonly called, the gobblers, associate in 
parties of from ten to a hundred, and search for food apart from the females ; 
while the latter are seen either advancing singly, each with its brood of 
young, then about two-thirds grown, or in connection with other families ; 
forming parties often amounting to seventy or eighty individuals, all 
intent on shunning the old cocks, which, even when the young birds 
have attained this size, will fight with, and often destroy them by repeated 
blows on the head. Old and young, however, all move in the same 
course, and on foot, unless their progress be interrupted by a river, or the 
hunter’s dog force them to take wing. When they come upon a river, 
they betake themselves to the highest eminences, and there often remain 
a whole day, or sometimes two, as if for the purpose of consultation. 
During this time, the males are heard gobbling, calling, and making 
much ado, and are seen strutting about, as if to raise their courage toa 
pitch befitting the emergency. Even the females and young assume 
something of the same pompous demeanour, spread out their tails, and 
run round each other, purring loudly, and performing extravagant leaps. 
At length, when the weather appears settled, and all around is quiet, the 
whole party mounts to the tops of the highest trees, whence, at a signal, 
consisting of a single cluck, given by a leader, the flock takes flight for 
the opposite shore. The old and fat birds easily get over, even should the 
river be a mile in breadth ; but the younger and less robust frequently fall 
into the water,—not to be drowned, however, as might be imagined. 
They bring their wings close to their body, spread out their tail as a 
support, stretch forward their neck, and striking out their legs with great 
vigour, proceed rapidly towards the shore; on approaching which, should 
they find it too steep for landing, they cease their exertions for a few 
moments, float down the stream until they come to an accessible part, 
and by a violent effort generally extricate themselves from the water. It 
is remarkable, that immediately after thus crossing a large stream, they 
ramble about for some time, as if bewildered. In this state, they fall an 
easy prey to the hunter. 

When the turkeys arrive in parts where the mast is abundant, they 
separate into smaller flocks, composed of birds of all ages and both sexes, 
promiscuously mingled, and devour all before them. This happens 
about the middle of November. So gentle do they sometimes become 
after these long journeys, that they have been seen to approach the farm- 
houses, associate with the domestic fowls, and enter the stables and corn- 
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cribs in quest of food. In this way, roaming about the forests, and feed- 
ing chiefly on mast, they pass the autumn and part of the winter. 

As early as the middle of February, they begin to experience the 
impulse of propagation. ‘The females separate, and fly from the males. 
The latter strenuously pursue, and begin to gobble or to utter the notes 
of exultation. The sexes roost apart, but at no great distance from each 
other. When a female utters the call-note, all the gobblers within hear- 
ing return the sound, rolling note after note with as much rapidity as if 
they intended to emit the last and the first together, not with spread tail, 
as when fluttering round the females on the ground, or practising on the 
branches of the trees on which they have roosted for the night, but much 
in the manner of the domestic turkey, when an unusual or unexpected 
noise elicits its singular hubbub. If the call of the female comes from the 
ground, all the males immediately fly towards the spot, and the moment 
they reach it, whether the hen be in sight or not, spread out and erect 
their tail, draw the head back on the shoulders, depress their wings with 
a quivering motion, and strut pompously about, emitting at the same time 
a succession of puffs from the Jungs, and stopping now and then to listen 
and look. But whether they spy the female or not, they continue to puff 
and strut, moving with as much celerity as their ideas of ceremony seem 
to admit. While thus occupied, the males often encounter each other, 
in which case desperate battles take place, ending in bloodshed, and often 
in the loss of many lives, the weaker falling under the repeated blows 
inflicted upon their head by the stronger. 

I have often been much diverted, while watching two males in fierce 
conflict, by seeing them move alternately backwards and forwards, as 
either had obtained a better hold, their wings drooping, their tails partly 
raised, their body-feathers ruffled, and their heads covered with blood. 
If, as they thus struggle, and gasp for breath, one of them should lose his 
hold, his chance is over, for the other, still holding fast, hits him violently 
with spurs and wings, and in a few minutes brings him to the ground. 
The moment he is dead, the conqueror treads him under foot, but, what 
is strange, not with hatred, but with all the motions which he employs in 
caressing the female. 

When the male has discovered and made up to the female (whether 
such a combat has previously taken place or not), if she be more than 
one year old, she also struts and gobbles, turns round him as he continues 
strutting, suddenly opens her wings, throws herself towards him, as if to 
put a stop to his idle delay, lays herself down, and receives his dilatory 
caresses. If the cock meet a young hen, he alters his mode of procedure. 
He struts in a different manner, less pompously and more energetically, 
moves with rapidity, sometimes rises from the ground, taking a short flight 
around the hen, as is the manner of some pigeons, the red-breasted thrush, 
and many other birds, and on alighting, runs with all his might, at the 
same time rubbing his tail and wings along the ground, for the space of 
perhaps ten yards. He then draws near the timorous female, allays her 
fears by purring, and when she at length consents, caresses her. 

When a male and a female have thus come together, I believe the 
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connection continues for that season, although the former by no means 
confines his attention to one female, as I have seen a cock caress several 
hens, when he happened to fall in with them in the same place, for the 
first time. After this the hens follow their favourite cock, roosting in his 
immediate neighbourhood, if not on the same tree, until they begin to lay, 
when they separate themselves, in order to save their eggs from the male, 
who would break them all, for the purpose of protracting his sexual 
enjoyments. The females then carefully avoid him, excepting during a 
short period each day. After this the males become clumsy and slovenly, 
if one may say so, cease to fight with each other, give up gobbling or 
calling so frequently, and assume so careless a habit, that the hens are 
obliged to make all the advances themselves. They yelp loudly and 
almost continually for the cocks, run up to them, caress them, and employ 
various means to rekindle their expiring ardour. 

Turkey-cocks ‘when at roost sometimes strut and gobble, but I have 
more generally seen them spread out and raise their tail, and emit the 
pulmonic puff, lowering their tail and other feathers immediately after. 
During clear nights, or when there is moonshine, they perform this action 
at intervals of a few minutes, for hours together, without moving from the 
same spot, and indeed sometimes without rising on their legs, especially 
towards the end of the love-season. The males now become greatly 
emaciated, and cease to gobble, their breast-sponge becoming flat. They 
then separate from the hens, and one might suppose that they had entirely 
deserted their neighbourhood. At such seasons I have found them lying 
by the side of a log, in some retired part of the dense woods and cane 
thickets, and often permitting one to approach within a few feet. They 
are then unable to fly, but run swiftly, and toa great distance. A slow 
turkey-hound has led me miles before I could flush the same bird. Chases 
of this kind I did not undertake for the purpose of killing the bird, it being 
then unfit for eating, and covered with ticks, but with the view of render- 
ing myself acquainted with its habits. They thus retire to recover flesh 
and strength, by purging with particular species of grass, and using less 
exercise. As soon as their condition is improved, the cocks come together 
again, and recommence their rambles. Let us now return to the females. 

About the middle of April, when the season is dry, the hens begin to 
look out for a place in which to deposite their eggs. This place requires 
to be as much as possible concealed from the eye of the crow, as that bird 
often watches the turkey when going to her nest, and, waiting in the 
neighbourhood until she has left it, removes and eats the eggs. The nest, 
which consists of a few withered leaves, is placed on the ground, in a 
hollow scooped out, by the side of a log, or in the fallen top of a dry leafy 
tree, under a thicket of sumach or briars, or a few feet within the edge of 
a cane-brake, but always in adry place. The eggs, which are of a dull 
eream colour, sprinkled with red dots, sometimes amount to twenty, al- 
though the more usual number is from ten to fifteen. When depositing 
her eggs, the female always approaches the nest with extreme caution, 
scarcely ever taking the same course twice; and when about to leave 
them, covers them carefully with leaves, so that it is very difficult for a 
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person who may have seen the bird to discover the nest. Indeed, few 
turkeys’ nests are found, unless the female has been suddenly started from 
them, or a cunning lynx, fox, or crow, has sucked the eggs and left their 
shells scattered about. 

Turkey-hens not unfrequently prefer islands for depositing their eggs 
and rearing their young, probably because such places are less frequented 
by hunters, and because the great masses of drifted timber which usually 
accumulate at their heads, may protect and save them in cases of great 
emergency. When I have found these birds in such situations, and with 
young, | have always observed that a single discharge of a gun made 
them run immediately to the pile of drifted wood, and conceal themselves 
in it. I have often walked over these masses, whicl: are frequently from 
ten to twenty feet in height, in search of the game which I knew to be 
concealed in them. 

When an enemy passes within sight of a female, while laying or sitting, 
she never moves, unless she knows that she has been discovered, but 
crouches lower until he has passed. I have frequently approached within 
five or six paces of a nest, of which I was previously aware, on assuming 
an air of carelessness, and whistling or talking to myself, the female 
remaining undisturbed; whereas if I went caugously towards it, she would 
never*suffer me to approach within twenty paces, but would run off, with 
her tail spread on one side, to a distance of twenty or thirty yards, when 
assuming a stately gait, she would walk about deliberately, uttering every 
now and then a cluck. They seldom abandon their nest, when it has 
been discovered by men; but, I believe, never go near it again, when a 
snake or other animal has sucked any of the eggs. If the eggs have been 
destroyed or carried off, the female soon yelps again fora male; but, in 
general, she rears only a single brood each season. Several hens some- 
times associate together, I believe for their mutual safety, deposite their 
eggs in the same nest, and rear their broods together. I once found three 
sitting on forty-two eggs. In such cases, the common nest is always 
watched by one of the females, so that no crow, raven, or perhaps even 
pole-cat, dares approach it. 

The mother will not leave her eggs, when near hatching, under any 
circumstances, while life remains. She will even allow an enclosure to 
be made around her, and thus suffer imprisonment, rather than abandon 
them. I once witnessed the hatching of a brood of turkeys, which I 
watched for the purpose of securing them together with the parent. I 
concealed myself on the ground within a very few feet, and saw her raise 
herself half the length of her legs, look anxiously upon the eggs, cluck 
with a sound peculiar to the mother on such occasions, carefully remove 
each half-empty shell, and,with her bill caress and dry the young birds, 
that already stood tottering and attempting to make their way out of the 
nest. Yes, I have seen this, and have left mother and young to better 
care than mine could have proved, to the care of their Creator and mine. 
I have seen them all emerge from the shell, and, in a few moments after, 
tumble, roll, and push each other forward, with astonishing and inscru- 
table instinct. 
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Before leaving the nest with her young brood, the mother shakes her- 
self in a violent manner, picks and adjusts the feathers about her belly, 
and assumes quite a different aspect. She alternately inclines her eyes 
obliquely upwards and sideways, stretching out her neck, to discover 
hawks or other enemies, spreads her wings a little as she waiks, and 
softly clucks to keep her innocent offspring close to her. They move 
slowly along, and as the hatching generally takes place in the afternoon, 
they frequently return to the nest to spend the first night there. After 
this, they remove to some distance, keeping on the highest undulated 
grounds, the mother dreading rainy weather, which is extremely danger- 
ous to the young, in this tender state, when they are only covered by a 
kind of soft hairy down, of surprising delicacy. In very rainy seasons, 
turkeys are scarce, for if once completely wetted, the young seldom 
recover. To prevent the disastrous effects of rainy weather, the mother, 
like a skilful physician, plucks the buds of the spice-wood bush, and gives 
them to her young. 

In about a fortnight, the young birds, which had previously rested on 
the ground, leave it and fly, at night, to some very large low branch, 
where they place themselves under the deeply curved wings of their kind 
and careful parent, dividing themselves for that purpose into two nearly 
equal parties. After this, they leave the woods during the day, and 
approach the natural glades or prairies, in search of strawberries, and 
subsequently of dewberries, blackberries and grasshoppers, thus obtaining 
abundant food, and enjoying the beneficial influence of the sun’s rays. 
They roll themselves in deserted ants’ nests, to clear their growing feathers 
of the loose scales, and prevent ticks and other vermin from attacking them, 
these insects being unable to bear the odour of the earth in which ants 
have been. 

The young turkeys now advance rapidly in growth, and in the month 
of August are able to secure themselves from unexpected attacks of 
wolves, foxes, lynxes, and even cougars, by rising quickly from the 
ground, by the help of their powerful legs, and reaching with ease the 
highest branches of the tallest trees. The young cocks shew the tuft on 
the breast about this time, and begin to gobble and strut, while the young 
hens pur and leap, in the manner which { have already described. 

The old cocks have also assembled by this time, and it is probable that 
all the turkeys now leave the extreme north-western districts, to remove to 
the Wabash, Illinois, Black River, and the neighbourhood of Lake Erie. 

Of the numerous enemies of the wild turkey, the most formidable, 
excepting man, are the lynx, the snowy owl, and the Virginian owl. The 
lynx sucks their eggs, and is extremely expert at seizing both young and 
old, which he effects in the following manner. When he has discovered 
a flock of turkeys, he follows them at a distance for some time, until he 
ascertains the direction in which they are proceeding. He then makes a 
rapid circular movement, gets in advance of the flock, and lays himself 
down in ambush, until the birds come up, when he springs upon one of 
them by a single bound, and secures it. While once sitting in the woods, 
on the banks of the Wabash, I observed two large turkey-cocks on a log, 
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by the river, pluming and picking themselves. I watched their movements 
for a while, when of a sudden one of them flew across the river, while I 
perceived the other struggling under the grasp of a lynx. When attacked 
by the two large species of owl above mentioned, they often effect their 
escape in a way which is somewhat remarkable. As turkeys usually 
roost in flocks, on naked branches of trees, they are easily discovered by 
their enemies, the owls, which, on silent wing approach and hover around 
them for the purpose of reconnoitering. This, however, is rarely done 
without being discovered, and a single cluck from one of the turkeys 
announces to the whole party the approach of the murderer. They 
instantly start upon their legs, and watch the motions of the owl, which, 
selecting one as its victim, comes down upon it like an arrow, and would 
inevitably secure the turkey, did not the latter at that moment lower its 
head, stoop, and spread its tail in an inverted manner over its back, by 
which action the aggressor is met by a smooth inclined plane, along which 
it glances without hurting the turkey; immediately after which the latter 
drops to the ground, and thus escapes, merely with the loss of a few 
feathers. 

The wild turkeys cannot be said to confine themselves to any particular 
kind of food, although they seem to prefer the pecan-nut and winter-grape 
to any other, and, where these fruits abound, are found in the greatest 
numbers. ‘They eat grass and herbs of various kinds, corn, berries, and 
fruit of all descriptions. I have even found beetles, tadpoles, and small 
lizards in their crops. 

Turkeys are now generally extremely shy, and the moment they observe 
a man, whether of the red or white race, instinctively move from him. 
Their usual mode of progression is what is termed walking, during which 
they frequently open each wing partially and successively, replacing them 
again by folding them over each other, as if their weight were too great. 
Then, as if to amuse themselves, they will run a few steps, open both 
wings and fan their sides, in the manner of the common fowl, and often 
take two or three leaps in the air and shake themselves. Whilst search- 
ing for food among the leaves or loose soil, they keep their head up, and 
are unremittingly on the lookout; but as the legs and feet finish the opera- 
tion, they are immediately seen to pick up the food, the presence of which, 
I suspect, is frequently indicated to them through the sense of .touch in 
their feet, during the act of scratching. This habit of scratching and 
removing the dried leaves in the woods is pernicious to their safety, as the 
spots which they thus clear, being about two feet in diameter, are seen at 
a distance, and, if fresh, shew that the birds are in the vicinity. During 
the summer months they resort to the paths or roads, as well as the 
ploughed fields, for the purpose of rolling themselves in the dust, by which 
means they clear their bodies of the ticks which at that season infest them, 
as well as free themselves of the musquetoes, which greatly annoy them, 
by biting their heads. 

When, after a heavy fall of snow, the weather becomes frosty, so as to 
form a hard crust on the surface, the turkeys remain on their roosts for 
three or four days, sometimes much longer, which proves their capability 
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of continued abstinence. When near farms, however, they leave the 
roosts, and go into the very stables and about the stacks of corn, to pro- 
cure food. During melting snow-falls, they will travel to an extraordinary 
distance, and are then followed in vain, it being impossible for hunters of 
any description to keep up with them. They have then a dangling and 


straggling way of running, which, awkward as it may seem, enables them’ 


to outstrip any other animal. I have often, when on a good horse, been 
obliged to abandon the attempt to put them up, after following them for 
several hours. This habit of continued running, in rainy or very damp 
weather of any kind, is not peculiar to the wild turkey, but is common to 
all gallinaceous birds. In America, the different species of grouse exhibit 
the same tendency. 

In spring, when the males are much emaciated, in consequence of their 
attentions to the females, it sometimes happens that, on plain and open 
ground, they may be overtaken by a swift dog, in which case they squat, 
and allow themselves to be seized, either by the dog, or the hunter who 
has followed on a good horse. I have heard of such occurrences, but 
never had the pleasure of seeing an instance of them. 

Good dogs scent the turkeys, when in large flocks, at extraordinary dis- 
tances,—I think I may venture to say half a mile. Should the dog be well 
trained to this sport, he sets off at full speed, and in silence, until he sees 
the. birds, when he instantly barks, and pushing as much as possible inte 
the centre of the flock, forces the whole to take wing in different directions. 
This is of great advantage to the hunter, for should the turkeys all go one 
way, they would soon leave their perches and runagain. But when they 
separate in this manner, and the weather happens to be calm and lower- 
ing, a person accustomed to this kind of sport finds the birds with ease, 
and shoots them at pleasure. 

When turkeys alight on a tree, it is sometimes very difficult to see them, 
which is owing to their standing perfectly motionless. Should you dis- 
cover one, when it is down on its legs upon the branch, you may approach 
it with less care. But if it is standing erect, the greatest precaution is 
necessary, for should it discover you, it instantly flies off, frequently to 
such a distance that it would be vain to follow. 

When a turkey is merely winged by a shot, it falls quickly to the ground 
in a slanting direction. ‘Then, instead of loosing time by tumbling and 
rolling over, as other birds often do when wounded, it runs off at such a 
rate, that unless the hunter be provided with a swift dog, he may bid fare- 
well to it. I recollect coming on one shot in this manner, more than a 
mile from the tree where it had been perched, my dog having traced it to 
this distance, through one of those thick canebrakes that cover many por- 
tions of our rich alluvial lands near the banks of our western rivers. Tur- 
keys are easily killed if shot in the head, the neck, or the upper part of the 
breast; but if hit in the hind parts only, they often fly so far as to be lost 
to the hunter. During winter many of our real hunters shoot them by 
moonlight, on the roosts, where these birds will frequently stand a repeti- 
tion of the reports of a rifle, although they would fly from the attack of an 
owl, or even perhaps from his presence. Thus sometimes nearly a whole 
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flock is secured by men capable of using these guns in such circumstances. 
They are often destroyed in great numbers when most worthless, that is, 
early in the fall or autumn, when many are killed in their attempt to cross 
the rivers, or immediately after they reach the shore. 

Whilst speaking of the shooting of turkeys, I feel no hesitation in relat- 
ing the following occurrence, which happened to myself. While in search 
of game, one afternoon late in autumn, when the males go together, and 
the females are by themselves also, I heard the clucking of one of the 
latter, and immediately finding her perched on a fence, made towards her. 
Advancing slowly and cautiously, I heard the yelping notes of some gob- 
blers, when I stopped and listened in order to ascertain the direction in 
which they came. I then ran to meet the birds, hid myself by the side of 
a large fallen tree, cocked my gun, and waited with impatience for a good 
opportunity. The gobblers continued yelping in answer to the female, 
which all this while remained on the fence. I looked over the log and 
saw about thirty fine cocks advancing rather cautiously towards the very 
spot where I lay concealed. They came so near that the light in their 
eyes could easily be perceived, when I fired one barrel, and killed three. 
The rest, instead of flying off, fell a strutting around their dead com- 
panions, and had I not looked on shooting again as murder without neces- 
sity, I might have secured at least another. So I shewed myself, and 
marching to the place where the dead birds were, drove away the survi- 
vors. I may also mention, that a friend of mine shot a fine hen, from his 
horse, with a pistol, as the poor thing was probably returning to her nest 
to lay. 

Should you, good-natured reader, be a sportsman, and now and then 
have been fortunate in the exercise of your craft, the following incident, 
which I shall relate to you as [ had it from the mouth of an honest farmer, 
may prove interesting. Turkeys were very abundant in his neighbour- 
hood, and, resorting to his corn fields, at the period when the maize had 
just shot up from the ground, destroyed great quantities of it. This 
induced him to swear vengeance against the species. He cuta long trench 
in a favourable situation, put a great quantity of corn in it, and having 
heavily loaded a famous duck gun of his, placed it so as that he could pull 
the trigger by means of a string, when quite concealed from the birds. 
The turkeys soon discovered the corn in the trench, and quickly disposed 
of it, at the same time continding their ravages in the fields. He filled the 
trench again, and one day seeing it quite black with the turkeys, whistled 
loudly, on which all the birds raised their heads, when he pulled the trig- 
ger by the long string fastened to it. The explosion followed of course, 
and the turkeys were seen scampering off in all directions, in utter dis- 
comfiture and dismay. On running to the trench, he found nine of them 
extended in it. The rest did not consider it expedient to visit his corn 
again for that season. 

During spring, turkeys are called, as it is termed, by drawing the air in 
a particular way through one of the second joint bones of a wing of that 
bird, which produces a sound resembling the voice of the female, on hear- 
ing which the male comes up, and is shot. In managing this, however, 
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no fault must be committed, for turkeys are quick in distinguishing coun- 
terfeit sounds, and when half civilized are very wary and cunning. Ihave 
known many to answer to this kind of call, without moving a step, and 
thus entirely defeat the scheme of the hunter, who dared not move from 
his hiding-place, lest a single glance of the gobbler’s eye should frustrate 
all further attempts to decoy them. Many are shot when at roost, in this 
season, by answering with a rolling gobble to a sound in imitation of the 
cry of the barred owl. 

But the most common method of procuring wild turkeys, is by means 
of pens. These are placed in parts of the woods where turkeys have been 
frequently observed to roost, and are constructed in the following manner. 
Young trees of four or five inches diameter are cut down, and divided into 
pieces of the length of twelve or fourteen feet. Two of these are laid on 
the ground parallel to each other, at a distance of ten or twelve feet. 
Two other pieces are laid across the ends of these, at right angles to them ; 
and in this manner successive layers are added, until the fabric is raised 
to the height of about four feet. It is then covered with similar pieces of 
wood, placed three or four inches apart, and loaded with one or two heavy 
logs to render the whole firm. This done, a trench about eighteen inches 
in depth and width is cut under one side of the cage, into which it opens 
slantingly and rather abruptly. Jt is continued on its outside to some 
distance, so as gradually to attain the level of the surrounding ground. 
Over the part of this trench within the pen, and close to the wall, some 
sticks are placed so as to forma kind of bridge about a foot in breadth. 
The trap being now finished, the owner places a quantity of Indian corn 
in its centre, as well as in the trench, and as he walks off drops here and 
there a few grains in the woods, sometimes to the distance of a mile. 
This is repeated at every visit to the trap, after the turkeys have found it. 
Sometimes two trenches are cut, in which case the trenches enter on op- 
posite sides of the trap, and are both strewn with corn. No sooner has a 
turkey discovered the train of corn, than it communicates the circumstance 
to the flock by a cluck, when all of them come up, and searching for the 
grains scattered about, at Jength come upon the trench, which they follow, 
squeezing themselves one after another through the passage under the 
bridge. In this manner the whole flock sometimes enters, but more com- 
monly six or seven only, as they are alarmed by the Jeast noise, even the 
cracking of a tree in frosty weather. Those within, having gorged them- 
selves, raise their heads, and try to force their way through the top or 
sides of the pen, passing and repassing on the bridge, but never for a 
moment looking down, or attempting to escape through the passage by 
which they entered. Thus they remain until the owner of the trap arriv- 
ing, closes the trench, and secures his captives. I have heard of eighteen 
turkeys having been caught in this manner at a single visit to the trap. I 
have had many of these pens myself, but never found more than seven in 
them ata time. One winter I kept an account of the produce of a pen 
which I visited daily, and found that seventy-six had been caught in it, in 
about two months. When these birds are abundant, the owners of the 
pens sometimes becuime satiated with their flesh, and neglect to visit the 
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pens for several days, in some cases for weeks. The poor captives thus 
perish for want of food; for, strange as it may seem, they scarcely ever 
regain their liberty, by descending into the trench, and retracing their 
steps. I have, more than once, found four or five, and even ten, dead ina 
pen, through inattention. Where wolves or lynxes are numerous, they 
are apt to secure the prize before the owner of the trap arrives. One 
morning, I had the pleasure of securing in one of my pens, a fine black 
wolf, which, on seeing me, squatted, supposing me to be passing in 
another direction. 

Wild turkeys often approach and associate with tame ones, or fight with 
them, and drive them off from their food. The cocks sometimes pay their 
addresses to the domesticated females, and are generally received by them 
with great pleasure, as well as by their owners, who are well aware of the 
advantages resulting from such intrusions, the half breed being much 
more hardy than the tame, and, consequently, more easily reared. 

While at Henderson, on the Ohio, I had, among many other-wild birds, 
a fine male turkey, which had been reared from its earliest youth under 
my care, it having been caught by me when probably not more than two 
or three days old. It became so tame that it would follow any person who 
called it, and was the favourite of the little village. Yet it would never 
roost with the tame turkeys, but regularly betook itself at night to the roof 
of the house, where it remained until dawn. When two years old, it 
began to fly to the woods, where it remained for a considerable part of the 
day, to return to the enclosure as night approached. It continued this 
practice until the following spring, when I saw it several times fly from 
its roosting place to the top of a high cotton-tree, on the bank of the Ohio, 
from which, after resting a little, it would sail to the opposite shore, the 
river being there nearly half a mile wide, and return towards night. One 
morning I saw it fly off, at a very early hour, to the woods, in another 
direction, and took no particular notice of the circumstance. Several days 
elapsed, but the bird did not return. I was going towards some lakes near 
Green River to shoot, when, having walked about five miles, I saw a fine 
large gobbler cross the path before me, moving leisurely along. ‘Turkeys 
being then in prime condition for the table, 1 ordered my dog to chase it, 
and put it up. The animal went off with great rapidity, and as it ap- 
proached the turkey, I saw with great surprise, that the latter paid little 
attention. Juno was on the point of seizing it, when she suddenly stop- 
ped, and turned her head towards me. I hastened to them, but you may 
easily conceive my surprise when I saw my own favourite bird, and dis- 
covered that it had recognized the dog, and would not fly from it; although 
a strange dog would have caused it to run off at once. A friend of mine 
happening to be in search of a wounded deer, took the bird on his saddle 
before him, and carried it home for me. The following spring it was 
accidentally shot, having been taken for a wild bird, and brought to me 
on being recognized by the red ribbon which it had around its neck. 
Pray, reader, by what word will you designate the recognition made by 
my favourite turkey of a dog which had been long associated with it in 
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the yard and grounds? Was it the result of instinct, or of reason,—an 
unconsciously revived impression, or the act of an intelligent mind? 

At the time when I removed to Kentucky, rather more than a fourth of a 
century ago, turkeys were so abundant, that the price of one in the market 
was not equal to that of a common barn-fowl now. I have seen them 
offered for the sum of three pence each; the birds weighing from ten to 
twelve pounds. A first-rate turkey, weighing from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds avoirdupois, was considered well sold when it brought a quarter 
of a dollar. 

The weight of turkey hens generally averages about nine pounds avoir- 
dupois. I have, however, shot barren hens in strawberry season, that 
weighed thirteen pounds, and have seen a few so fat as to burst open on 
falling from a tree when shot. Male turkeys differ more in their bulk and 
weight. From fifteen to eighteen pounds may be a fair estimate of their 
ordinary weight. I saw one offered for sale in the Louisville market, that 
weighed thirty-six pounds. Its pectoral appendage measured upwards of 
a foot. 

Some closet naturalists suppose the hen turkey to be destitute of the 
appendage on the breast, but this is not the case in the full-grown bird. 
The young males, as I have said, at the approach of the first winter, have 
merely a kind of protuberance in the flesh at this part, while the young 
females of the same age have no such appearance. The second year, the 
males are to be distinguished by the hairy tuft, which is about four inches 
long, whereas in the females that are not barren, it is yet hardly apparent. 
The third year, the male turkey may be said to be adult, although it cer- 
tainly increases in weight and size for several years more. The females 
at the age of four are in full beauty, and have the pectoral appendage four 
or five inches long, but thinner than in the male. The barren hens donot 
acquire it until they are very old. The experienced hunter knows them 
at once in the flock, and shoots them by preference. The great number 
of young hens, destitute of the appendage in question, has doubtless given 
rise to the idea that it is wanting in the female turkey. 

The long downy double feathers* about the thighs and on the lower parts 
of the sides of the wild turkey, are often used for making tippets, by the 
wives of our squatters and farmers. ‘These tippets, when properly made, 
are extremely beautiful as well as comfortable. 

A long account of the habits of this remarkable bird has already been 
given in Bonaparte’s American Ornithology, vol. i. As that account was 
in a great measure derived from notes furnished by myself, you need not 
be surprised, good reader, to find it often in accordance with the above. 


* The peculiarities in the structure of the plumage of different species of birds 
might, if duly attended to, prove of essential service to the systematic ornitholo- 
gist, as conducing, along with other circumstances, to the elucidation of the 
natural affinities of birds. On this subject, I would refer the system-makers to 


the valuable observations of Mr. Macgillivray in the Edinburg New Philo- 
sophical Journal for 1828. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF JOCKEY CLUB MEETINGS. 


Some time since I called the attention of the turfites to the subject of so 
arranging the jockey club meetings, that they might be laid out somewhat 
in circuits, thereby enabling gentlemen to attend a certain and reasonable 
number of meetings without interference. Under the present system the 
races in the immediate vicinity of a stable may be so arranged as to force a 
man to lose much time with his horses, or if he attend as many meetings 
as may compensate him for training, he must post his horses by steam 
from New York to Raleigh, or what may be still worse, if a liberal sports- 
man, he may with the best colt be forced to pay forfeit in stakes, when 
meetings to which he subscribes occur on the same day, as is the case at 
this time, the races on the National Course, Washington city, and old 
Newmarket, Virginia, commencing on the 2d of October. This should 
not happen, or if it did, it should be under some regular system by which 
gentlemen at the time of subscribing should clearly understand they had 
no chance of running. Under these circumstances a man would not think 
of entering for the mere privilege of paying forfeit. Something like this 
occurred with Mr. Wynne not long since, he had entries at New York and 
Virginia, under some arrangement the meetings clashed—he was forced 
to pay some heavy forfeits with a colt that could have won. 

If all the meetings in a reasonable distance were so arranged as to com- 
mence the last week in September and end the first in November, this 
would enable the sportsman to attend about six meetings, enough in all 
conscience, and at a season when they could calculate on good weather 
for their sport. ‘This system would apply well from North Carolina to 
New York. 

Thus tne clubs at Raleigh, Danville, Salisbury, Nash, Warrenton and 
Edgecombe should make one circuit—Crosskeys, Norfolk, Fairfield, Tree- 
hill, and Newmarket would make a second circuit, and thus arrange the 
meetings in the upper part of Virginia, also in Maryland, Jersey and 
New York. 

Under this system it is true no one stable could make a sweep from 


‘Virginia to New York, but at the same time it would enable many stables 


to win and defray expenses, and thus more generally diffuse, or perhaps I 
should more properly say, keep up the spirit of racing, and as a conse- 
quence better sustain fair prices for blood stock. It is true we might 
perhaps seldom sell at twelve or fifteen thousand dollars, but many could 
be sold at good figures—a steady and fair demand is always preferable to 
solitary high sales. 

This system when once under way would more than double the number 
of training stables, and increase in a similar ratio the demand for grain to 
the great benefit of our agricultural community. 

But its advantages to the turfites themselves is almost incalculable; a 
recurrence to our turf history some few years past will perhaps be the best 
mode of placing this matter in a proper point of view. It will be re- 
membered that at one time Mr. Johnson had in his stable those two fine 
mares, Trifle and Ironette, and alternating them for more than twelve 
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months, he won (almost) every three and four mile purse from Petersburg to 
New York, now under this system he could have but a fair portion of the 
purses, and as there would be at least five circuits, no one could with one 
stable appropriate more than one for himself, and leave the other four to 
his friends. .I do not cite Col. Johnson as an instance because I was 
unfriendly to him, far from it, so long as the present plan induces I am as 
willing he should benefit by it as any man on the turf, and little Trifle 
ever had my best wishes. I offer the present arrangement to the clubs in 
the Raleigh circuit,—Salisbury, 1st, Danville, 2d, Raleigh, 3d, Warren- 
ton, 4th, Nash, 5th, Edgecombe, 6th. ‘The horses would travel but a short 
distance to each of these meetings, and tolerable management would keep 
them in condition and afford good racing, and this plan I most respect- 
fully submit to them, if they approve and adopt it I am certain others will 
follow so good an example. A. 





STATE COURSE AT RALEIGH. 
Mr. Epiror: September 1, 1838. 


Srr :—It is usual for those connected in any way with the turf, or the 
rearing of blooded stock, to congratulate themselves on the establishment 
of a new club. Last night’s mail brought me an advertisement of the 
first meeting to be held at the new course, near Raleigh; but a perusal 
afforded me any thing but feelings of pride or gratification. 

The purses, it is true, are respectable, but the conditions on which 
they are offered, to say the least of them, seem very objectionable, perhaps 
the better plan will be to give an extract from the bill. 

First day, $300, two mile heats, $30 entrance. 

Second day, $500, three mile heats, $40 entrance. 

Third day, $1,000, four mile heats, $75 entrance. 

Fourth day, $200, one mile heat, best three in five, $20 entrance. 

Fifth day, $100, one mile heat, best three in five, $20 entrance added. 

These seem, so far as the bill states, to be all jockey club purses—that 
is, the subscription of the gentlemen to promote the sports of the turf, for 
the general amusement and to encourage the breeding of fine horses. 
This is all very well, and I am perfectly willing they should have all due 
credit for what I hold both laudable and patriotic, but I most solemnly 
protest against their attempt to set up such pretensions at the expense of 
the sportsmen who may attend those races. ‘The heavy entrances for 
each of those purses must be intended to remunerate the subscribers for 
what they have assumed the credit of giving, or to go into the pocket of 
the proprietor; who furnishes no part of the purses and who has many 
ways of compensation at others expense, but worst of all this imposition 
is laid exclusively on the racers—without whom a course would have as 
little attraction as a gallows without a criminal. This too is done under 
the Wewmarket rules ; now by the rules of that club, the entrance to the 
jockey club purse, four mile heats, has been time out of mind, twenty 
dollars—two and three mile heats, fifteen dollars—one mile heat, ten 
dollars ; this I hold one of the best regulations at that course, and on my 
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own behalf and that of all others training horses I object to the exercise 
of the expunging power. 

But worst of all, sir, we are told the jockey club purses will be subject 
to the usual discount; it is a pity, sir, we are not informed whether the 
gentlemen of the club mean to shave their own paper, or the racers to be 
left to the tender mercies of the proprietor ; in the first place, they adver- 
tise so many dollars; these are not usually at a discount; if they had 
advertised so many jockey club tickets or Cheraw bills, we should know 
what we were running for; it is but fair if the purses are offered in depre- 
ciated paper, the entrances should be on credit. But this custom of 
discount has beeen exploded at every respectable course from Vew York 
to Georgia; and I felt disgust and humiliation to see it revived in my 
native state and on the state course. The writer has some little experience 
on the subject of discount purses; some years since, he won both the 
jockey club purses at Louisburg, the proprietor claimed thirty-three and a 
third for the ready ; I was glad to save two-thirds, but of this I paid one- 
half in entrances and a singeing bill to this accommodating proprietor, 
leaving less than one half of what they should have paid me; this you 
will say is bad, but sir, it is cakes and gingerbread to the manner in 
which I was once served at a course in South Carolina; I won the 
whole jockey club subscription; the treasurer told me if he collected my 
money, he alone was authorized lo collect, he would pay me seventy-five 
in the hundred, this has been my experience in discount purses, and I 
cannot say I fancy them. 

I would say to the club it is bad policy, not one-third of the horses will 
attend your meetings as if the usual entrances only were demanded, and 
all who know any thing on the subject of racing, are aware that the 
interest and amusement is ever in proportion to the number of entries, 

The handicap race, one mile, best three in five, is out of all rule or 
precedent; here the entrance should be added to the purse; for whose 
benefit are those high entrances exacted? For my part, I think it would 
have been best to advertise the whole as stakes, and say at once that all 
owners of racehorses who would bring them to Raleigh should have a 
chance to run for their own money. 

I am sorry that our club should not have adopted a course that would 
enlist in its interest all the liberal sportsmen of the south, for on them at 
last it must depend for success, for if they come not, your subscribers will 
withdraw ; does any man expect that the racers from Virginia will attend 
our races when they can by paying one-half or one-fourth the same 
entrance, run for purses of equal value from Petersburg to New York, 
without discount. 

From our ancestors, the English, we have learned some things, let us 
benefit by their experience on matters connected with the turf. In 
England, every dollar paid by the racers as entrance is run for by them, 
except some small pittance going to defray some immediate and necessary 
expense ; and a propriclor there who has laid out from two to three 
hundred thousand dollars fiuds his remuneration in the renting of booths 
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and the perquisites of the course; they never dream of taxing those who 
start horses, and thus contribute at great expense to the sport. 

In one other particular they differ and wisely too, with us; the entrance 
of all their stakes is comparatively low, they raise their most valuable 
stakes not from high but numerous entries, this induces the trial of a 
great many colts, and as a consequence increases greatly the patronage 
of the turf. Indeed this induces many breeders (who themselves never 
train for the turf,) to name their colts in all the most fashionable stakes, 
as a means of adding to the value of their stock ; thus a colt entered in the 
Derby, if promising will have sometimes from three to five hundred 
guineas added to his value by this entry. This is a matter our breeders 
would soon understand and act upon, when once we reduce the entrances 
to our stakes. The writer has a small string of horses in training to 
attend the first meeting on the state course, at which time he will endea- 
vour to effect a repeal of those obnoxious rules, and should he fail to do 
so, will trouble them no more. A. 


a ey 


PRICES OF BLOODED STOCK. 
Mr. Eprror: . September 13, 1838. 


Sir :—One of the correspondents of the Spirit of the Times asks at what 
prices the imported horses have been bought in England, why this in- 
quiry ? Does the gentleman mean to put to that horse which cost the most 
money? It is more important to a breeder to know the blood and per- 
formance of the horse and his stock; if these are fairly stated, that is all 
that is requisite. Suppose Messrs. Merrit & Co. were to state merely 
the prices at which they bought their horses, leaving us to guess their 
names and blood, who would patronize them? The price of the horse is 
an affair of the owners. The qualities of the horses alone concern those 
who patronize him; as well might those who own stallions send on a 
list and ask Mr. Porter to say if he thinks they will pay. 

For the satisfaction of B. and others, I will state that most of the late 
importations were bought at high prices, and are generally of the best and 
most fashionable blood; and from the great variety of crosses and form 
among them no judicious breeder could fail to select a horse that would 
suit his mare. 

I agree with B. that untried stallions stand too high; but this is not 
confined to imported horses—no untried horse should stand higher than 
forty dollars cash; it was old Sir Archy’s price. J. 


Srortinc Wacer.—Mr. Lamb, of Youghal, rode his splendid bay 
horse from that town yesterday to this city, a distance of thirty-eight 
English miles, in two hours and eighteen minutes, winning the wager 
(£500) in sporting style, having twelve minutes to spare. This shows 
the very superior qualities of the horse, being, as we understand, twenty 
five years old.— Cork Standard. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE DOG.—No. II. 
(Concluded from page 323, vol. ix.) 


The catalogue of animals considered beasts of chase by the Romans is 
tolerably comprehensive, for they appear to have hunted every thing that 
dogs would run, from an elephant to an ichneumon. Dr. Johnson, in 
his life of Sir Thomas Browne, positively asserts that the ancients did-not 
hunt by scent; and Somerville, who concurs in the opinion, attempts to 
confirm it by reference to an ancient monument described by Montfaucon, 
and the citation of a word from Oppian. In answer to this assertion it is 
in the first place to be observed, that every ancient writer who has treated 
of dogs, has particularly noticed their exquisite sense of smelling. To tell 
us that they hunted exclusively by view is assuming too much, and is 
drawing too largely on a reader’s credulity. How dogs that hunted mere- 
ly by their power of vision could follow their game through thickets, and 
over a woody and uneven country, is rather difficult to conceive. That 
hunting was not confined to the plain open country, we learn from ancient 
writers, who also speak of the chase being frequently long. The fact of 
the greyhound following the hare, and the Irish greyhound the deer, by 
sight, does not bear on the general question; for we cannot suppose that 
all other animals of the chase observed the same manner of running, 
doubling, and winding in their course as the hare ; and the instance of the 
Irish greyhound does not apply, for those dogs were only slipped at the 
deer when in view, and when they lost sight of their prey the huntsman 
recovered the track with the slow hounds, which were so called to dis- 
tinguish them from the others which they always accompanied. That 
dogs in former times should be possessed of the faculty of smelling in a 
high degree, and yet not exercise it when in pursuit of their prey, for 
whose discovery it woukd seem to be expressly given, would be indeed 
most singular, and yet we are assured by persons of great name that such 
is the fact. But, after observing that an ancient bas-relief is a strange 
authority on the question of hunting by scent, I shall produce Oppian, who 
has been cited on the contrary side, to prove that the ancients did hunt in 
this manner. In the first book of the Cynegetica, he plainly and fully 
gives directions how a young hound is to be entered to hunt the hare by 
scent, and particularly describes its effect on hounds.* Although the 
ancients might not have hounds so well disciplined, nor able to run a cold 
scent so well as those of the moderns, it is assuming too much to assert 
that they never hunted by scent atall. Much might be said on the subject 
of scent, though possibly without conveying much real information. It 
may be however remarked, that the faculty is improved by being exercised ; 
and that many dogs which are now supposed to have the sense of smelling 
very imperfect, might be taught to run either the fox or the hare. Fast 
hounds, as is known to every huntsman, do not generally run a cold scent 
well, and frequently over-run and lose a warm one. The speed at which 


* Cynegetic., Lib. i. v. 482—521. Spring is previously noticed by Oppian, v. 
459, as being unfavourable to hunting on account of the odour of the flowers. 
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a greyhound runs would render his sense of smelling unavailable in the 
course, even if he possessed it in a much higher degree than he does. 
From the time of the overthrow of the Roman empire by the Goths, 
to the present day, the dog has been held in great esteem in every country 
in Europe; and in none more than our own, which surpasses every other 
in the excellence and variety of its breeds. The Irish greyhound, the bull- 
dog, the fox-hound, and the terrier, are unequalled in their kind, and may 
be considered as indigenous to the British Islands. Our monarchs of the 
Norman line were passionately devoted to the chase, which, with war, 
was the chief business of their lives; districts were laid waste and depopu- 
Jated in order to form royal forests for the range of beasts of chase; and 
William the Conqueror ordered that a non-privileged person convicted of 
killing the wild boar, the stag, or the roe-buck, should be punished with 
the loss of his ears. The forest laws, a barbarous code which forms the 
foundation of our present game laws, were passed for the better preserva- 
tion of the royal game; and courts were appointed to take cognizance of 
all offences against vert and venison, committed within the precincts of 
the royal forests. An edict issued by William Rufus, prescribed the size 
of all little dogs* not belonging to the king that were allowed to be kept 
within the boundary of a forest, and commanded the larger ones to be 
expeditated to prevent their destroying the game. This operation has 
been supposed by some to have consisted in cutting out the ball of one of 
the dog’s fore feet, while others have thought that it meant cutting off 
three of the fore claws. The manner of expeditating dogs, according to 
the Charta Forest, artic. 6, is thus explained in Manwood’s Forest Laws: 
‘Three claws of the fore feet shall be cut off by the skin, and accordingly 
the same is now used, by setting one of his fore feet upon a piece of wood 
eight inches thick, and a foot square, and then setting a chisel of two 
inches broad upon the three claws of his fore-foot, to strike them off at one 
blow, and this is the manner of expeditating mastiffs.. The owner of 
every dog found unexpeditated within the forest was to be fined three 
shillings and four pence, a sum in those times equal to the price of an ox. 
From a remote period the higher ranks of the clergy appear to have 
been partial to field sports, for king Edgar advises that clergymen should 
not be hunters, nor falconers, but should attend to their books as became 
their character. The old feudal baron, when not engaged in war, was 
almost constantly attended by some of his favourite dogs. They were free 
of every part of the mansion and sat beside their lord at his meals, who 
frequently served them with a portion of his own fare. In the hall, dogs 
were often as numerous as the servants and retainers, and these were not 
afew. About the year 1250, Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, forbade the 
Earl of Warren to have mass performed in the hall of his castle, on 
account of the number of dogs that were always sleeping, or running about 
there. In the field sports of the period, the dog was used in the chase, in 
falconry, and in setting for the bow, as the pointer is used for the gun in 


* The ‘little dogs’ which might be kept without being expeditated were such 
as could pass through the king’s stirrup-iron. Dogs of this size, to look after 
things out of the cover, mowers might bring with them to the field. 
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the present day. The small arrows used in killing birds were termed 
bird-bolts. Chaucer, who, as well as Shakspeare seems to have had an 
excellent knowledge of the dog, mentions several kinds in the course of 
his writings. The Prioresse, in the prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
who appears to have piqued herself on her gentility, for 


‘Frenche she spake full fayre and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe,’ 


had also a lady-like affection for lap-dogs : 


‘Of small houndes hadde she, that she fedde 
With rosted flesh, and milk, and wastel brede ; 
But sore wept she if one of them were dede, 
Or if men smote it with a yerde smert: 

And all was conscience and a tendre herte.’ 


The alauns, or alaundes, mentioned in the knight’s tale, were a large 
kind of dogs called Alani in Italy, where they were highly valued in the 
fourteenth century. They were probably of a breed resembling the Irish 
greyhound. The spaniel, most likely the ‘dogge for the bowe’* is men- 
tioned by Chaucer, with an allusion to its fawning disposition, a character 
for which it is still proverbial. 


‘And if that she be foul,t thou sayest that she 
Coveteth every man that she may see; 
For as a spaniel she will on him lepe, 
Til she may finden sorne man her to chepe.’} 


In the booke of the Duchesse, the ‘limer,’ the lyemer of more modern 
authors, is mentioned; the ‘curre,’ in the prologue to the Legende of 
Goode Women is put for the dog generally; and in the Nonnes Priestes 
Tale, ‘Colle our dogge,’ would appear to have been the familiar appella- 
tion of a common house dog ;—in Cumberland and other northern coun- 
ties of England the shepherd’s dog is still frequently called a colley. 

Froissart relates that Richard the 2d, had a dog which he was very 
partial to, and which was familiar. with, and approached no one but him- 
self. When the king was taken prisoner in Flint Castle, by the Duke of 
Lancaster, (afterwards Henry the 4th,) the dog left his master, and went 
and fawned on the Duke, a circumstance which Richard considered as 
ominous of his fate: ‘this dog,’ said he to the duke, ‘acknowledges no 
other master than the king of England; I was king to-day, and so you 
will be to-morrow.’ 

Paulus Jovius recounts as a fact, in the second book of his history, a 
singular occurrence that happened in 1513, on the eve of the battle of 
Novarra between the Swiss and the French. All the dogs that were in 


* The accomplished Earl of Surrey, who was beheaded in 1546, is said to have 
been the first who trained dogs to set in this country. But this is a mistake, 
for they were certainly used for that purpose long before his time. Perhaps he 
only took more pains to break, and train them, than had been used previously. 
Pennant erroneously says that Robert Dudley, ‘Duke of Northumberland,’ was 
the first who broke a dog to the net, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

t Foul, ugly. ¢ Chepe, to buy. 
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the French camp, after howling for some time, went over in a body to the 
Swiss, as if they had foreseen the issue of the approaching combat. The 
same author informs us, that Cornelius Agrippa (the famous astrologer 
and necromancer, who showed the Earl of Surrey, his mistress Geraldine, 
in a looking glass) was always attended by a familiar spirit in the form of 
a black dog. The demon having one day strangled one of the astrologer’s 
disciples, he commanded him to enter the dead body and walk several 
times up and down in the public square of Louvain, in order that the 
people might believe the person’s death had proceeded from apoplexy. 
Another prodigy-monger,* after stating that the howling of dogs by night 
portends death, relates as an instance, that some weeks before the great 
slaughter in Saxony, in 1535, a number of dogs assembled in Misnia, 
making a dreadful noise, and filling the air with their howling. 

Henry the 7th, whose notion of the ‘inviolability of kings’ appears to 
have extended to the brute tribe, having, as it is reported, seen a ban-dog 
or mastiff attack a lion, directly ordered all dogs of that description to be 
hung,t feeling indignant that dogs of a low, ignoble race, should offer vio- 
lence to the noble lion, the king of brutes; ‘a memorable warning to sub- 
jects,’ says Dr. Caius, who tells the story, ‘that a rebellious people should 
attempt nothing against a king.’ This Dr. Caius was physician to Edward 
the 6th, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, and founder of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He drew up an account of British dogs for Gesner, the 
celebrated Swiss naturalist, which was published in London in 1570, and 
a more bald and meagre performance is not easy to be found. A work on 
British dogs written at that period by any one who knew any thing of the 
matter could not have failed to be interesting ; but as the learned physician 
appears to have known little more of the animal than what he derived 
from his dictionary, what he has written on the subject is scarcely worth 
reading. What we know respecting the dogs of our ancestors, would not 
be less than it is, had his account never been composed. But to give him 
his due, he has discovered the Gaze-hound, and the Tumbler, and des- 
cribed the ‘Tympanista’ or dancing dog; the ‘Sarcinarius,’ or dog for car- 
rying a tinker’s budget; and the ‘Lunarius,’ that does nothing but watch 
all night and bay the moon. An instance which he gives of the sagacity 
of the dog, is worth noticing here. There were dogs in those days, it 
appears, that were particularly careful that the fire, (which at that period, 
when grates were unknown, was made upon the hearth,) should not be 
strewed about. They therefore raked the embers to the fire, with their 
paws, thoughtfully looking round to see how it might best bedone. If a 


* Kornmann, de Miraculis Mortuorum. 

+ It is not likely that the king’s orders, if really given, were carried into strict 
execution. The Princess Margaret, daughter of this king, was gallantly enter- 
tained by the ‘Cappitayne of Barwyk,’ in her journey to Scotland, to be married 
to James the 4th, where, amongst other entertainments, ‘there was by the said 
captayne, to the pleasur of the said quene, gyffen corses of chasse within the said 
town, with other sports of bayrs and doges togeder.’ In Leland’s Collectanea 
there is an account of the journey, by John Young, Somerset Herald, who 
attended the princess. .4 Princess Royal attending a bear-bait would be now a 
curiosity. 
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glowing coal escaped, they covered it with ashes, and pushed it with their 
nose into the fire. This learned correspondent of one of the most eminent 
writers on natural history of his age, speaks contemptuously of those per- 
sons, although men of knowledge and experience, who admire a wild 
beast brought from a barbarous and distant land. He seems to have for- 
gotten to whom he was writing, as well as to have been ignorant of what 
he was writing about. 

James the Ist, who was passionately fond of hunting, was at the same 
time an admirer of dogs; and the following is an extract from a letter of 
his to the Duke of Buckingham, expressing his thanks to the favourite for 
his care in providing his master with a good pack of hounds. ‘Blessing, 
blessing, blessing, on my sweet Tom Badger’s* heart roots, and all his, 
for breeding me so fine a kennel of young hounds, and some of them so 
fine pretty little ones, as they are worthy to lie on Steenie and Kate’s bed ; 
and all of them run together ina lump both at scent and view.’ The 
favourite, in an answer to a letter of the king’s, writes thus: —*Now for 
my own park, &c., I hope Newhall shall be nothing inferior to Burleigh. 
My stags are all lusty. My Spanish colts are fat, and so is my jovial filly. 
Mall, Great Mall, Kate, Sue, and Steenie, shall all wait on you on Satur- 
day, and kiss both James and Charles’ feet. So craving your blessing, I 
rest, your Majesty’s most humble slave and dog, Steenie. P.S. Baby 
Charles, I kiss thy warty hands.’ This precious sample of a court 
favourite’s low, hound-like, adulation, may give us some idea of what 
sort of stuff such an animal was at that period composed of. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, a youth of great promise, and who excelled 
in all manly exercises, was, like his father fond of dogs. This prince, in 
this instance the reverse of his ancestor and namesake Henry the 7th, 
took a bull-dog, that had escaped alive from a combat with a lion, into his 
particular favour, and ordered him to be kept with great care; observing, 
that as he had contended with the king of beasts, he should never again 
combat with a meaner animal. Sir John Harrington, the poet, relates 
some curious anecdotes of his dog ‘Bungay,’ in a letter to this prince. 
He used to send this dog, equipped in a manner which is not described, 
from Bath to London with letters, a distance of upwards of one hundred 
miles; and the trusty messenger after having performed this service, used 
to return again to Bath, or to Sir John’s house at Kelstone, ‘with goodly 
returns from such nobility as were pleased to employ him.’ Bein& en- 
trusted on one occasion to carry two flasks of wine from Bath to Kelstone, 
the cord by which they were fastened became loose, but the sagacious 
animal acted so sensibly as to hide one flask amongst some bushes, and 
then proceeded home with the other in his mouth, returning afterwards 
for that which he had concealed. Sir John once lost this dog, but after- 
wards discovered him in the house of the Spanish ambassador; who dis- 
puting his right to the animal, he put it to the proof, by sending ‘Bungay’ 
to the hall in the time of dinner to bring a pheasant out of a dish, a feat 
which the dog performed to the great mirth of the company, which was 


*Tom Badger, and Steenie, are cant names of the Duke, and Kate is the 
Duchess. 
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increased, when, at his master’s command, he returned with it to the table 
again, and placed it in the same dish. After this, Sir John’s claim to the 
dog was no longer questioned. The death of this surprising animal is thus 
related by his master. ‘I will now say in what manner he died. As we 
travelled towards Bath he leaped upon my horse’s neck, and was more 
eamest in fawning and courting my notice, than what I had observed for 
some time back, and after my chiding him, he gave me some glances of 
affection as moved me to cajole him; but alas! he crept suddenly into a 
thorny brake, and died in a short time.’ 

From the time of James the Ist, until the present day, the principal 
breeds of the dog best known in the British Islands appear to have under- 
gone but little change. Varieties of the species have from time to time 
been introduced from: abroad by voyagers and travellers, but their dis- 
tinctive character has been, after a short period, generally lost. This has 
chiefly arisen from the small number introduced, together with the various 
breeds possessing no advantage over those that were already known. The 
Newfoundland dog, whose strength and size, combined with his extreme 
docility and harmless disposition, render him so truly valuable, has indeed 
become naturalized in Britain. The Bologna spaniel was first introduced 
into this country by Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles the Ist. 

It is needless to notice the various useless, and often ugly and disgust- 
ing-looking animals that caprice and fashion have introduced into this 
country, under the names of pug-dogs, (the most ill-natured of the canine 
race,) poodles and lap-dogs. The bare-bottomed, blear-eyed, shivering 
poodle, crawling through the dirty streets on a cold day, is the very 
picture of canine misery. The diminutive Neapolitan dog, whose hair 
is as white as snow and as soft as the finest silk, is only fitted for the 
atmosphere of the toilet, and ought only to engage the attention of those 
ladies whose charms have been overlooked by the insensibility of men. 
A wife or a mother, whatever be her rank in society, who bestows 
on these animals the affection due to her husband and children, outrages 
the most sacred obligations, and becomes deservedly an object of con- 
tempt.* 

The Mahometans, like the ancient Jews, have decided. aversion to the 
dog, which they regard as an unclean and degraded animal; and though 
they tolerate his residence in their towns, and supply his wants, and even 
in some places establish a retreat for such as would otherwise be house- 
less, yet they admit him not to their society,-and would consider their 
apartments polluted by his presence. Notwithstanding their general 
dislike, one of their traditions records that an individual of the species 
has a place with the Seven Sleepers in paradise. 


* Ladies who are so disgustingly familiar with their lap-dogs as to permit 
them to approach their lips, should recollect with what they have the honour of 
sharing their favourite’s caresses. ‘Cuique notissimum quo amore canes ab 
hujus evi fomosissimis domicellis curentur, colantur, blandeque compellantur, 
immo quam absurde, basia sepissime dantur illis, qui eadem cum sociis nuper- 
rime per partes corporis posteriores commutarint.? Linn. Amenitates Acade- 
mice, vol. iv. p. 63. The translation is left to the ‘schoolmaster,’ or father- 
confessor. 
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Previous to the discovery of America, by Columbus, the dog was not 
domesticated on that continent, nor in the adjacent islands, though foxes 
and wolves were found there in great plenty. The wild dogs which now 
inhabit the wastes and forests of both North and South America, and 
which run down their prey in packs, similarly to the wolf, are generally 
supposed to be derived from the breed introduced by European settlers. 
In China the dog is fattened and sold as an article of food; and his flesh 
is also eaten by some of the African tribes, and by the North American 
Indians, who reside in the neighbourhood of Lake Huron. A French 
missionary, who partook of this dainty, describes it as having a taste not 
unlike pork. 

The Spaniards in their wars with the natives, as well as in the West 
India islands as on the American continent, frequently availed themselves 
of a species of blood-hound in hunting down their naked and ill-armed 
enemies. The following account of a dog famed for his exploits in this 
diabolical species of .chase, is from an article, on Captain Thomas 
Southey’s Chronological History of the West Indies, in No. txxv. of the 
Quarterly Review,—probably written by the captain’s brother; for who, 
except Robert Southey, could have written a paper so abounding in 
anecdotes of the colonizationof the West Indies by the Spaniards? What 
Englishman except the good and learned author of the history of Brazil, 
who, like Oviedo, has a ‘wholesome and cleanly dislike’ to the practice of 
smoking tobacco, could have contributed so many curious particulars 
respecting the use of that fascinating weed ?* The dog in question belong- 
ed to acertain Diego de Salazar, one of the first settlers and conquerors 
of the island Boriquen, now called Puerto Rico, and his master re- 
ceived for his services the pay of cross-bowman and half as much more. 
Bezerrillo was his name: it is somewhat remarkable, that the most noted 
dog in history, and the most famous horse (Bucephalus) should have 
derived their names, the one from his likeness to a bull, the other to a 
calf. Bezerrillo was of a reddish colour, with a black face, not large of 
his kind, nor finely made, ‘but of great understanding and courage, and, 
indeed, what he did was such, that sans doubt the christians believed God 
had sent him for their succour.’ He would ‘select among two hundred 
Indians one who had escaped from the christians, or who should have 
been puinted out to him, and would seize him by the arm, and make 
him come back with him to the camp, or wherever the christians might 
be; and if he attempted to resist, or would not come, he tore him to 


* With all due respect for the great talents and amiable private character of 
Robert © ‘hey—the first of living authors—we cannot help thinking that he 
would have been nothing the worse had he been a smoker. A ‘cloud’ of tobacco 
frequently cools the mental atmosphere and prevents the out-break of an angry 
flash of lightning. Had Southey been a smoker, he never would have written 
his attack on Lord Byron after the wayward poet was in his grave, or penned 
those petulant and querulous verses that appear in the anniversary edited by 
Allan Cunningham. The Laureat should give up pork, and take a cigar now 
and then. The sedative effects of a ‘cloud’ on Lord Byron were. neutralized by 
gin and water.—Ed, N.S. M. 
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pieces, and did other things which were very remarkable, and worthy of 
admiration.” At midnight, if a prisoner got loose, and were a league 
distant, it was but to say, ‘the Indian is gone,’ or ‘fetch him,’ and away 
Bezerrillo went upon the scent and brought him back. The tame Indians 
he knew as well as a man could know them, and never did them hurt, 
and among many tame ones he could distinguish one wild one. It seemed 
as if he had the judgment and intelligence of a man, and that not of a 
foolish one.’ 

‘Salazar had one day taken an old Indian woman, among other prison- 
ers, after a defeat of the natives, and for no assigned, or assignable reason 
but in mere wantonness of cruelty, he determined to set this dog upon the 
poor wretch. But it was to be made a sport of, a spectacle for the Span- 
iards, or the christians, as their contemporary historian and fellow-christian 
calls them, even while he is relating this story. Salazar gave the woman 
an old letter, and told her to go with it to the governor at Aymaco. The 
poor creature went her way joyfully, expecting to be set at liberty when 
she had performed her errand. The intent was merely to get her away 
from the rest, that the dog might have a fair field, and the beholders a full 
sight. Accordingly, when she had proceeded little farther than a stone’s 
throw, Bezerrillo was set at her! Hearing him come, the woman threw 
herself on the ground; and her simple faith in Salazar’s intention, and in 
the animal’s sagacity, saved her; for she held out the letter to the dog, 
and said, ‘Oh, sir dog, sir dog! I am carrying a letter to the lord governor, 
don’t hurt me, sir dog. The dog seemed to understand her; and did 
understand her, in fact, sufficiently to know that she did not look upon 
herself as a condemned person, and that she implored his mercy: and he 
came up to her gently and did her no harm.’ 

‘Bezerrillo was shot with a poisoned arrow by a Carib, when swimming 
after an Indian. The Spaniards could not have suffered a greater loss. 
He left a numerous progeny, who are said to have proved muy excellentes 
perros (very excellent dogs,) and many of them to have imitated him in 
his great and good qualities. Only one of them obtained a name in 
history, and this was Leoncico; he was as good a dog as his sire, and 
received even larger pay, even the double pay of a man-at-arms.’ 

Before concluding this portion of the history of the dog, it may not be 
wholly out of place to notice a few ancient medical receipts and charms 
as connected with the canine race. 

Cutting off a piece of a dog’s tail and then extracting a certain nerve 
connected with the back, was supposed to be a sure means of preventing 
the animal going mad; and a little of a woman’s milk, who had born a 
son, given to a dog, was considered as a preventive of the same disease. 
The monks of St. Lambert, in Picardy, had a sovereign remedy for the 
bite of a mad dog. They cut a cross in the forehead of the person bitten, 
over which they burnt a piece of St. Lambert’s stole, which, notwith- 
standing what was cut off, still remained miraculously undiminished. 
They then sewed the wound up, and prescribed to the patient a diet of 
hard boiled eggs and water for forty days, and if a cure was not effected in 
that time, the person was to be smothered between two feather beds; a 
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mode of putting to death those who are afilicted with canine madness, 
which is still believed in by the ignorant of this country. The inhabitants 
of Apulia in the kingdom of Naples had a charm against a bite of a mad 
dog which consisted of certain verses addressed to St. Vitus, which were 
to be repeated nine times for three successive Saturdays. Their substance 
is as follows: 

St. Vite, who drivest dogs away, 

And watchest o’er Apulia; 

Who canst the mad dog’s bite assuage, 

And calm the savage mastifi’s rage ; 

From all the evils that attend 

The mad dog’s bite, O Saint, defend! 

Rage and madness disappear, ~ 

Horrid plagues remain not here ! 


‘he proverb, ‘Take a hair of the dog that bit you,’ recommending a morn- 
ing draught to cure an evening’s debauch, is derived from the prescription 
which recommended as a cure for the bite of a dog, that some of his hairs 
should be bound over the wound. Dogs, as well as human beings and 
cattle, were liable, it would seem, to the malignant influence of an evil- 
eye. In such a case a string of coral was to be hung round the animal’s 
neck, holy herbs having been found to be wholly unprofitable to remove 
the spell. To restrain the fury of a dog, a person had only to carry about 
with him a small bone, which was to be obtained from the left side of a 
toad, a dog’s heart or liver, or a weasel’s tail cut off from the animal alive, 
and when thus provided he had nothing to apprehend from the most say- 
age of the tribe. A person might prevent dogs barking at him by wearing 
a dog’s tooth bound to his arm, or a dog’s tongue in his shoe under his 
great toe. A live rat boiled in the pottage that was given to a dog, would 
effectually hinder him from barking again. A tick or dog-louse taken 
from the ear of a black dog was of great use in enabling a physician to 
decide on the probability of a patient’s recovery ; for when he had the tick 
about him, and inquired standing, of the sick person after his health, and 
received an answer, this was to be received as a sure sign of ultimate 
recovery; but if the invalid remained silent, he was to be considered a 
dying man. A piece of dog’s skin worn in the shoes was good against 
the gout, and the hairs of a black dog, carried about the person, were of 
great service in moderating the violence of an attack of epilepsy. The 
following receipt was, however, of approved virtue in that distressing 
malady: ‘The tail of a dragon tied to the nerves of a hart in a roe’s skin ; 
the suet of a roe with goose grease; the marrow of a hart and an onion, 
with rosin and running lime do wonderfully help the falling evil (if it be 
made into a plaister.’) A puppy cut in two alive and applied to the head 
of a melancholic woman was a certain cure; and puppies ‘sodden’ alive 
in oil were a sovereign remedy for the grease in horses’ heels; and the 
feeling and skilful discoverer thought that it would be of great service to 
the human subject when troubled with the gout, a disorder which he thus 
seems to consider as similar to the grease. Firing has never, I believe, 
been tried in the gout; it would probably be found to answer as well. 
68 v9 
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The virtues of a dog’s head when made into powder are unspeakable. 
One of the most singular and yet most simple prescriptions that is to be 
found in ancient dispensatories, is that of Avicenna, who directs, that to 
expel congealed blood from the bladder there should be given to the patient 
as much album grecum as would lie on a golden noble. As the diameter 
of the noble is about equal to that of a half-crown, this must have formed 
rather a copious dose. 

The ‘Member of the University of Cambridge,’ who took so much 
pains to improve the ‘Enharmonic Guitar,’ and who invented a guage to 
ascertain the diameter of cat-gut to the sixteenth part of a line, ought to 
be particularly careful in the selection of his strings; for those made of the 
gut of a lamb never harmonize on the same instrument with such as are 
made of the gut of a dog, but from a secret antipathy are sure to break. 
It is doubtless owing to this cause that a discord is so frequently heard 
among the violins in an orchestra, and that musical bowmen often find it 
so difficult to keep their instruments in tune. The discord, instead of 
proceeding, as has sometimes been rather tncharitably supposed, from a 
misunderstanding among the performers—for what is the jealousy of 
woman to that of second fiddle ?—is, unquestionably, to be ascribed to 
the secret antipathy of the strings. 


PERSPICUITY IN PEDIGREES. 


Mr. EpirTor: Fairie Knowe, 18th July, 1838. 

In looking over your May number, pages 220, 221, I observe on the 
first that some doubt has been thrown on the blood of John Bascombe by 
the obscure manner of stating his pedigree. If you will take the trouble 
to refer to the various pedigrees submitted to you for publication you will 
find that at least half of them are obnoxious to the same objection, indeed 
some of them are so completely beclouded by inversion and parenthesis, 
that we are strongly induced to suspect a design to mistify. I would 
respectfully suggest to all persons writing pedigrees the propriety of run- 
ning through the line of maternal ancestry first, then taking up such 
horses in the paternal line when the writer thinks it necessary, noticing 
collaterals, in notes appended. As a model | would recommend the 
pedigree of Sally Richardson, as given by Capt. Donald Rowe, page 240, 
same number. While on this subject permit me to observe that it is at 
least superfluous in tracing a pedigree to state that Sir Archy was one of 
the best sons or the best son of Old Diomed, I think it in bad taste. 

Page 221, the writer says ‘there are four Grey Gooses in the stud book, 
and none of them by Pacolet. There are two Pacolets, but neither by 
imported Citizen,’ and instantaneously he says, ‘there is reason to believe 
that the Pacolet, which was the sire of Grey Goose, was got by imported 
Citizen, now there may not be two flat contradictions in the paragraph 
quoted, but I think it would seem so to a man up a tree, at all events it is 
to me incomprehensible. 

Your obedient servant, Joun A, Jones. 
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THE HANDLEY-CROSS HOUNDS.—No. V. 
THE DILEMMA. 


‘A fellow feeling makes us wonderous kind,’ says the adage, and the 
present case was no exception to the rule. Our three masters, having 
slept on their visit from Peter announcing his resignation of huntsman to 
the committee of management of the Handley-cross hounds, met the next 
morning in the Moon, when all jealousies were merged in abuse of Peter. 
He was everything that was bad, and they unanimously resolved that 
they were extremely lucky in getting rid of him so easily. ‘Any body 
could hunt a pack of hounds,’ and the only difficulty they anticipated was 
the possibility of the groom whipper-in not being sufficiently recovered 
from his bite from the hound to be able to take the field on the Friday, 
for which day the hounds were advertised to meet at Maddingley, three 
miles down the vale, in the cream of their country, Barnaby would have 
no difficulty in hunting them if any one would whip-in to him ; Dumpling 
was equally confident; and Smith said he had no ‘he-he-he-he-si-tation 
about the matter.’ It was therefore arranged that each should lend a 
hand, and hunt, or turn the hounds as occasion required, and let the world 
at large and Peter in particular see what little occasion they had for his 
services. Meanwhile Beckford, Cook, and the New Sporting Magazine, 
were most perseveringly studied; and we need scarcely add that from 
those pages our friends ‘gleaned science.’ 

Friday came, but like an old ‘Oaks day’ it was very languid, and 
feeble; there was no polishing of hack hunters, no borrowing of bridles 
or lending of saddles, no bustle or hurry perceptible in the streets ; the 
water-drinkers flocked to the wells as usual, and none but the regulars 
took the field. Among the number was our old friend Squire Hartley 
on his black cob, attired in the same green coat, the same brown top- 
boots, and the same low-crowned hat as before. Snoreem and Doleful 
came in a gig in the inspection style, and Dennis O’Brian smoked three 
cigars before any one looked at his watch to see how the time went. At 
length Squire Hartley ventured to inquire if there was any possibility of 
the servant having mistaken his way, whereupon it simultaneously 
occured to the trio that there might be something wrong. Joe had orders 
to bring the hounds by an unfrequented lane, so as to avoid collecting foot 
people, and after another quarter of an hour spent in suspense, the field 
proceeded in the direction they ought to come. On rising a gentle emi- 
nence out of Sandyford-lane, a scarlet-coated man was seen in the dis- 
tance standing in the middle of a ploughed field, and a fustian-coated 
horseman was galloping about it, endeavouring to turn the hounds to the 
former, but in consequence of riding at them instead of getting round 
them, he made the hounds fly in all directions. The cavalcade then 
pressed on, horns were drawn from their cases, and our three masters 
cantered into the field, puffing, and blowing most unsatisfactory and dis- 
cordant blasts. Joe then disclosed how the pack had broke away on 
winding a dead horse hard by, and how, after most ineffectual efforts to 
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turn them, he had lent a countryman his horse and whip, while he stood 
in the field holloaing and coaxing them away. This feat being accom- 
plished through the assistance of the field, the hounds, with somewhat 
distended sides, proceeded sluggishly to the cover. It was a long strag- 
gling gorse on a hill side, with a large quarry hole at the far end, which, 
from long disuse, had grown up with broom, furze, and brushwood. The 
hounds seemed very easy about the matter, and some laid down, while 
others stood gazing about the cover. At length our masters agreed that it 
was time to throw off, so they began as they had seen Peter, with a whistle 
and a slight wave of the hand, thinking to see the pack rush in at the sig- 
nal,—no such thing however; not a single hound moved a muscle, and 
three or four of the young ones most audaciously sat down on the spot. 
The gentleman on the black cob smiled. ‘Yooti over there!’ cried 
Barnaby, taking off his hat, and standing erect in his stirrups. ‘ Yoot over 
there! get to cover, hounds, get to cover!’ screamed whipper-in Joe, com- 
mencing a most furious onset among the sitters, whereupon some jumped 
and others crept into cover and quietly laid themselves down for a nap. 
Five or six couple of old hounds, however, that had not quite gorged 
themselves with horse flesh, worked the cover well; and, as foxes abound- 
ed, it was not long before our friend on the cob saw one stealing away up 
the brook that girded the base of the hills, which, but for his eagle eye, 


‘would have got off unperceived. ‘Talli-ho!’ cried the old gentleman at 


Jast, taking off his hat on seeing him clear of the cover, and pointing 
southwards in the direction of Bybury wood, a strong-hold for foxes. 
*Talli-ho!’ responded Barnaby without seeing him; ‘Talli-ho!* re-echoed 
all the others without one having caught view; and the old gentleman, 
putting the cob’s head straight down the hill, slid, and crawled down to 
the brook, followed by the field. Here with much whooping, holloaing, 
and blowing of horns, a few couple of hounds were enticed from the 
cover, and being laid on to the scent dribbled about like the tail of a paper 
kite, taking precedence according to their several degrees. First, old 
Solomon, a great black-and-white hound, with a strong resemblance to a 
mugger’s mastiff, gave a howl and a towl; then Harmony chirped, and 
Manager gave a squeak, and old Solomon threw in his tongue again, ina 
most leisurely and indifferent manner, causing some of the young hounds 
to peep over the furze bushes to see what was going on. 

The run however was of short continuance; after crossing three grass 
fields they came to a greasy fallow, across which the hounds were work- 
ing the scent very deliberately, when up jumped a great thumping hare 
which they ran into, in view at the well at the corner. Our sportsmen 
were somewhat disgusted at this, but made the best of the matter, and laid 
the mishap to the charge of the horse in the morning. 

After consuming another hour or two in drawing hopeless covers and 
riding about the country, they entered Handley-cross just in full tide, when 
all the streets and shops swarmed with bright eyes and smart dresses, 
and each man swore most lustily that they had had a capital day’s sport, 
and killed. After passing through the principal streets, the hounds and 
horses were dismissed, and the red coats were seen flitting about till dusk. 
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The next day, however, produced no change for the better, nor the fol- 
lowing, nor the one after; and the oftener they went, the wilder and worse 
the hounds became. Sometimes by dint of mobbing they managed to kill 
a fox, but hares much more frequently fell a prey to the renowned pack. 
At length they arrived at such a state of perfection that they would hunt 
almost any thing. The fields, as may be supposed, soon dwindled down 
to nothing, and, what was worse, many of the visitors began to slip away 
from Handley-cross without paying their subscriptions. To add to their 
misfortunes, bills poured in a-pace for poultry and other damage; and 
every farmer’s wife who had her hen-roost robbed laid the blame upon the 
foxes. Fleeceall had the first handling of the bills, but not being a man 
with a propensity for settling questions, he entered into a voluminous cor- 
respondence with the parties for the laudable purpose of proving that foxes 
did not meddle with poultry. 

One evening as our masters returned home quite dispirited after an 
unusually bad day, without having seen a fox; and the hounds having 
run into and killed a fat wether and seized an old woman in a scarlet 
cloak, they agreed to meet after dinner in the Moon to consider what was 
best to be done under the circumstances. On entering the room, as they 
did simultaneously, two letters were seen on the table, one of small size 
directed to ‘The Gentlemen Managers of the Handley-cross Hunt-Ball 
and Supper,’ containing ina few laconic items the appalling amount of 
£290 3s. 6d. for the expenses of the memorable ball-night. The other 
more resembled a government-office packet than a letter, and was bound 
with red tape and sealed ; it was addressed to the ‘Honourable the Com- 
mittee of management of the Handley-cross Fox-hounds.’ Barnaby, 
more stout-nerved than his colleagues, tore off the tape, when out of the 
envelope fell a many-paged bill, secured at the stitching part with a 
delicate piece of blue silk. The contents ran thus :— 


The Hon. Committee of Management of the Handly-cross Fox-hounds, 


To Water FLEEcEALL, Dr. 


£ se 
Sept.—Attending you by especial appointment in the Moon, when you 
communicated your desire of taking the Gin-and-Water Hounds, 0 13 4 


Considering the subject very attentively, ° ; 1 1 0 
Attending “Capt. Doleful, M. C., at Miss Jelly’ 8, the pastry 

cook’s, conferring with him on the subject, when it was arrang- 

ed that a public meeting of the inhabitants should be eitel: 013 4 
Drawing notice of same, , . ‘ ° ° . 110 
Making two fair copies thereof, ° ° ; , ° . 010 6 
Posting same at library and billiard-room, ° ; ‘ 0 6 8 
Long attendance on Capt. Doleful, M. C., arranging prelimi- 

naries, when it was agreed that Mr. Barnaby should be called 

to the chair, é ° 013 4 
Communicating with Mr. Barnaby thereon, and advising him 

what to say, ; ; ‘ . : ‘ : 110 
Attending meeting, self wad deat, ; ; . : F 110 6 


Carry forward, £710 § 
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Making speech on the merits and advantages of _— 
(what you please.,) 

Making minute of the appointment of the committee of manage- 
ment, 

Attending Capt. Doleful, M. C., by especial appointment at Miss 
Jelly’s, when he informed me the farmers refused to give up 
the hounds, and advising him thereon, 

It appearing advisable to conciliate the farmers, writing to Mr. 
Stephen Dumpling, requesting his attendance in the Moon to 
consider the matter, ‘ 

Attending meeting, when Mr. Dumpling’s 1 name was added to the 
committee, and title of hunt changed from ‘Gin-and- Water,’ to 
‘Handley-cross’ Hounds, 

Making special minute thereof, and of appointment of self as 
secretary, 

Writing 353 letters soliciting subscriptions, inviting and exhort- 
ing gentlemen to become members of the hunt, describing the 
uniforms, scarlet coats with blue collars in a morning, and ‘sky- 
blue coats lined with pink silk, canary-coloured shorts, and 
white silk stockings in an eee (letters very long and very 


£ s. d. 
Brought up, 7 10 8 


0 


i 


0 


pressing, ) 25 


Writing 129 rejoinders to 129, answers from 129 gentlemen who 
did not readily come into the thing, pointing out the merits and 
advantages of fox-hunting in general, and of the Handley-cross 
fox- bank i in particular, 

Seven gentlemen refusing to subscribe on the grounds ‘that ‘the 
hounds would hunt hare, drawing long and special affidavit that 
they were true to fox, and would not look at hare, 

Attending swearing same, and paid for oaths, 

Three gentlemen refusing to become members unless the hounds 
were allowed to run awe occasionally, writing to assure them 
their wishes would be complied with, . 

Mr. Spinnage having written to say he could not subscribe untess 
they occasionally hunted stags, writing to assure him that va 
were stag-hounds, quite as much as fox-hounds, 

Mrs. Margery Mumbleby having sent in a bill of £1 8s. 6d. for 
four hens, a duck, and a goose, stolen by the foxes, consulting 
sporting records to see whether foxes were in the habit of doing 
such things, engaged all the day, and paid Mr. Hookem the 
librarian for searching through his Sporting Magazines, 

Writing Mrs. Margery Mumbleby very fully thereon, and stat- 


10 


2 
0 


1 


0 


2 


bo 


2 


ing my firm conviction that it was not the foxes, (copy to keep) 0 13 


Mrs. Margery Mumbleby not being satisfied with my answer, 
drawing case for the opinion of the Editor of the New Sporting 
Magazine, three brief sheets, .  . — 

Paid carriage of parcel and booking, 

Paid him and secretary,* 


Carry forward, £56 


1 
3 
4 
7 


* We beg to remind Mr. Fleeceall that this fee remains unpaid.—Ep1Tor. 
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£ s. d. 
Brought up, 56 7 6 
Carriage of parcel back containing Editor’s answer, who said he 


had no doubt the foxes were ‘two-legged’ ones, ° 0 3 0 
Fair copy of answer for Mrs. Margery eatin and writing 
her fully thereon, (copy to keep) ; 06 8 


Hearing that Dennis O’Brian, Esq. was going to visit his castle 
in Ireland, calling at his lodgings to receive the amount of his 
subscription prior to his departure, when the maid servant said 
her master was not at home, 

Calling again, same answer, 


Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto, when the servant said, Mr. O’Brian had 


left this morning, 


Much mental anxiety, postage, parcels, letters, &e. not before 
charged, (what you please) 


Total, £56 17 2 


It is but justice to Mr. Fleeceall’s accurate method of transacting busi- 
ness, to state that on the creditor side was £18 18s. for six subscriptions 
received, and a very promising list of gentlemen who had not yet found it 
convenient to pay, amounting in the whole to some £300. 

The two bills, however, sealed the fate of the committee of manage- 
ment, and drove the slaughtered wether and scarlet-cloaked old woman of 
the morning out of their recollections. Stephen Dumpling, shocked at 
the duplicity of the world and the emptiness of his pockets, bolted down 
stairs and quitted Handley-cross without taking leave of his coadjutors. 
After a hasty settlement of his affairs at home, he mounted his white- 
legged chestnut and rode across the country to Dover, from whence he 
steamed in Captain Bushell’s new vessel, the Hercules, to Boulogne, in 
which town he now lives beloved and respected, and drives a flourishing 
trade as a maker of genuine eau de Cologne. 

Poor Round-the-corner Smith finding Fleeceall importunate, and the 
various caterers for the ball clamorous for their money, was at last 
obliged to ‘go halves’ with Barnaby in the settlement of the bills, which 
having been paid, he mounted the box of the ‘True Blue Talliho’ coach 
and quitted Handley-cross in disgust. Barnaby remained, but, having 
taken the sulks, was not visible for some time. In this dilemma the 
management of affairs again devolved upon the local authorities; and in a 
very short time afterwards, Fleeceall, Hookem the librarian, and Boltem 
the billiard-table keeper, were sitting round the little table at Doleful’s 
lodgings, above Miss Jelly’s the confectioner. ‘Who should they get to 
take the hounds?’ was the question, and a most difficult one it was to 
answer. All the new-comers were called over, and half a dozen names 
selected for Doleful to wait upon, all of whom in succession seemed 
inclined to take them, and made most particular inquiries, but the final 
and decisive answer was always in the negative; and after ten days 
unsuccessful ‘master hunting,’ the confederates found themselves just 
where they were at the commencement. 
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Puff-paragraphs were then tried in the ‘Handley-cross Paul Pry,’ a 
gossiping publication that devoted a column to what is called ‘the sports 
of the chase,’ and also in some of the country newspapers, but without 
success; for, though the prospects held out were most inviting, no one 
could be found bold enough to undertake the mastership. Things wore a 
serious aspect; two gentlemen had already sent their horses away, and a 
third talked of following their example and going to Melton (each man 
owning one horse,) so that nothing but prompt and vigorous measures 
could save the place from desertion. 

In this dilemma, Doleful’s active mind, quickened by self-interest, hit 
upon a gentleman who appeared to have been made for them, rich as 
Croesus, a keen and scientific sportsman, an out-and-out lover of hunting, 
courteous and highly polished, with every quality requisite, in Doleful’s 
mind, for the mastership of the Handley-cross hounds. His face wrinkled 
up like a Norfolk biffin with delight; he summoned his colleagues to his 
lodgings, where over six twopenny hot mutton-pies, most magnanimously 
furnished at his own expense, he disclosed his notable views on the sub- 
ject. We need scarcely say that they met the approval of Fleeceall, 
Hookem, and Boltem, and that steps were immediately taken to further 
the scheme. The new master’s name however, and all other matters 
connected therewith, we are compelled, in consequence of the coronation, 
at which we are required to do suit and service to her majesty, to leave to 
the imaginations of our readers until the first of next month. 































MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 


There are few persons that understand the management of horses as 
they should be managed. Generally, this noble animal is treated like 
and as if he were a brute, than which it were hard to make a greater mis- 
take. And here let me stop to make a correction of a very general error, 
viz: That all animals, not human, are brutes. A brute is ‘an animal 
without reason,’ so says Dr. Johnson and his coadjutors, (and, by the 
way, I have heard even the Doctor himself called a brute, because, I sup- 
Hy pose, he was unreasonably bearish,) and therefore nothing but brute force 
B| need be applied to him in his management. He can understand nothing 
Hi but the sight or smell of his food and the approaches of danger, which 
philosophers teach us are the promptings of instinct. But all animals are 
not brutes, though they have four legs, and do not speak our language. 
The horse and the dog have nothing of the brute in them. They under- 
stand other sounds than those which excite fear or invite the appetite. 
They can be reasoned with, and are capable of drawing conclusions from 
a consideration of circumstances. In the consideration of our subject it is 
important that this material error of mankind should be kept in view. 

One of the first articles of equipment sought for by every body on getting 
possession of a horse, is a whip; and one of the first things done, is to 
apply it to him with a temendous accompaniment of words, by way of 
introduction to his acquaintance and securing his friendship. So common 
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is the whip in every horseman’s hand, that the manufacture of horse whips 
has long been a regular and distinct branch of mechanics. For every 
fault and failure in the horse, no matter from what cause, the whip is 
resorted to. If the load be too heavy, the whip will give the horse 
strength ; if the poor animal be sick, the whip will cure him; thus seem 
to reason the unreasonable beings of this world. And when the whip 
fails, all sorts of ingenious contrivances for causing pain are resorted to. 
A withe is twisted upon the fleshy part of his nose; or his tongue is seized 
and fastened to with a grip; a slip-noose is thrown over his neck for the 
purpose of choking him; and various other devices which I have not 
patience to rehearse, and which I have often wished I could see applied 
to the savage operators themselves. Now this is all wrong, and proceeds 
from the prevalent idea that the horse is a brute. He is no brute, and 
those who will treat him in a proper manner will find good reason for 
believing so. 

Of all animals there is not one that can be made so serviceable to man 
as the horse. Even under the most brutal treatment he generally per- 
forms all required of him without the least objection. But we sometimes 
meet with one not so easily managed, or rather not capable of being 
managed by the ordinary means. I have seen a horse whipped for a trifling 
fault till he committed great ones. It is not uncommon to see a horse 
baulk with a heavy load, and refuse to draw ; then comes the whip; then 
the but end of the whip over his head, till the poor animal is thrown into 
a perfect fever of excitement. This is wrong, for the horse is not a brute. 
In such cases let the animal rest, lighten the bearing of the load; conci- 
liate his feelings by patting and rubbing him, and soothing language ; as 
much as to convince him that you have a feeling for him, and regret the 
hardship he endures. This reasonable treatment will generally have the 
desired effect, and nine times in ten it will make the horse exert much 
more power than he was supposed capable of, and this evidently in grati- 
tude for your kindness of treatment. I know this conciliatory treatment is 
not always effectual, but it is much more frequently so than the whipping 
system ; and the instances in which it is found to fail are only those where 
we meet with the brute in the horse, for I freely admit that there are brutes 
among horses as well as among men, but not more of them. In such cases 
the whip, and other implements of torturing the feelings of the flesh, afford 
the only hope of remedy. But we should always first resort to gentle 
means, as the horse is a reasonable animal and not generally a brute, we 
should first apply to his mental feelings, by all manner of gentle and con- 
ciliatory applications ; when they fail of effect then and then only resort to 
the whip, for he will be very likely to succomb to that who resists the 
former, whether he be man or horse. 

Look at the Arabians! All travellers among them agree that they have 
the best horses in the world—the most docile, the most serviceable—and 
that their mode of treatment is invariably the conciliatory and persuasive 
one, which with them never fails. We are in the habit of considering 
the Arabians a savage race; but a consideration of their management of 
horses has often led me to think them far more deserving the appellation 
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of areasonable people than we are. It has been said that the Arabian 
horse is in its nature of a more docile disposition than other horses, and 
that therefore his master has no use for the whip in his management of 
him. This is undoubtedly an error. Here the effect is mistaken for the 
cause. This very docility of disposition is fairly and clearly attributable to 
the gentle mode of treatment always pursued by their masters; and I 
verily believe that a similar practice here would in no great length of time 
have the same effect on the whole race of our horses. If you would ren- 
der any animal vicious and savage, keep him continually in a bad humour 
by harsh and cruel treatment, and you will be certain ere long to accom- 
plish your object; on the contrary, if you would have him gentle and 
kindly disposed at all times, treat him gently and kindly, keep him ina 
good humour, and you will certainly not fail. G. B.S. 


Extraorpinary Trovur.—Since the commencement of the present 
season, rumours had been current of the existence of a magnificent fish of 
the above description in the Thames, near the pound lock at Egham; a 
great sensation was accordingly excited among the disciples of Izaak 
Walton in the neighbourhood, several of the most skilful and enterprising 
of whom endeavoured to form a closer intimacy with this fresh water 
monarch of the finny tribe—his retiring habits and love of solitude, how- 
ever, seemed to be proof against all the allurements of live gudgeons and 
artificial flies that were put in requisition to entice him from his hole, 
Expectation having been thus long kept upon the stretch, began to give 
place to incredulity; and, while some of the learned in such matters 
declared there was no such fish at all—for he must have been more than 
trout to withstand such temptations as they had put in his way—others 
equally skilled averred their own eyes had beheld him, and even went so 
far as to claim an acquaintance, of not a few years standing, not only 
with his person, but his abode. Thus matters stood, and, as in the case 
of Spring-heeled Jack, fierce was the contention as to the being or non- 
being of this object of attraction—a ghost, created by your own imagina- 
tion, said one party—nothing at all of a ghost, said the cther, for never 
was the Ghost in Hamlet more palpable to the senses. At length the 
practised eye of Lieutenant Brown, late of the Slst regiment, having 
detected certain motions and movements in the water which led him to 
believe that mister trout was really a tangible personage, he put rod and 
line in order, and on Tuesday evening verified the correctness of his 
opinion by bringing the gentleman on dry land, after a struggle of twenty 
minutes. On being weighed this splendid fish proved to be fifteen pounds, 
and the intense interest of the angler while playing him may be imagined, 
when it is stated that he was caught with a No. 5 hook, on a single gut. 
As the most worthy mode of disposing of so noble and rare a prize, the 
gallant angler forwarded it to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, under 
whose command he had fought and bled in the campaigns in Spain. 

[| Bell’s Life in London. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 





Montreat (lL. C.) Races, 
Commenced on Monday, August 20, 1838. 


First day, the trial stakes of £2 10s. each, p. p., to which the stewards will add 
£25, for horses bred in Upper or Lower C anada, that never won match, plate, or 
sweepstakes. Mile heats. Weights, (as established by the club for horses bred 
in the Provinces, and given in the ‘placing.’) 


Mr. Peter Fisher’s b. f. Helen Mar, four years old, by Timoleon, 
Sst. lb. - - - - ° . ° 


- 1 1 

Mr. Perey Cunningham’s b. g. Duroc, six years old, 9st. Ib. 22 
Hon. R. U. Harwood’s b. ¢. Reynard, four years old, oy Vandriunel, 

and he by Cock of the Rock, Alb. - - ‘ 43 

Mr. Edward Jones’s b. m. ioe Molly, five years old, Sst. 10Ib. 3.4 


Mr. G. W. Yarker’s ch. f. Miss Barrie, four years old, by Daghee, 
8st. lb. - - . - - - - - dis. 
Time, 2m. 5s.—2m. 10s. 
Second race, same day, the turf club purse of £50, added to sweepstakes of 
£5 each, p. p. Three mile heats. Free for all horses. Club weights. 
Mr. Geo. W. Yarker’s ch. h. Midas, six years old, by Eclipse, 8st. 10Ib. 1 1 
Mr. Abrain Richard’s gr. h. April Fool, five years old, Sst. 4ib. 2 3 
Time, 6m. 38s.—7in. 7s. 
Third race, same day, the Garrison plate of £90, entrance £2 10s.,p.p. Two 


miles. Free for all horses bona fide the property, since the Ist inst., of her 
majesty’s subjects residing in the Canadas. Gentlemen riders. 


Mr. Geo. W. Yarker’s ch. m. Rival, aged, by Eclipse, out of Jane-on-the- 


Green by imp. Expedition, 12st. - : - - - - J 
Col. White’s b. g. Cheroot, aged, —- : : - - 2 
Mr. Percy Cunningham’ s b. m. Silk Stockings, aged, 12st. - - 3 

Capt. Conroy’s bl. %. Black Prince, six years oid, “List. 7Ib. - 4 
Mr. Abram Richard’s ch. g. Waverly, by Duroc, aged, 12st. - - dis. 


Time, 4m. 22s. 


Second day, the governor general’s cup, (given by his excellency, the Earl of 
Durham,) of 100 sovs.; $10 entrance; to be run for by horses bona fide the pro- 
perty of her majesty’s subjects residing i in the Canadas, and to have been in their 
possession a month previous to the race. Horses handicapped by the stewards. 
Ten horses to start or no race. Gentlemen riders. The winner to be sold for 
100 sov., if claimed two hours after the race. Horses named on the 10th August, 
and the weights declared on the 18th. Once round the course (about a mile.) 


Mr. Yarker’s ch. h. Midas, six years old, by Eclipse, 12st. - 

Mr. Yarker’s b. m. Rival, aged, 7 Eclipses, out of Jane-on-the-Green by 
imp. Expedition, 13st. 

Mr. Richards’ b. m. Flying Chil lee aved, by Childers. List. 7b. 3 

Mr. Guy’s ch. h. Richmond, six years old, by Eclipse, lIst. — - - dr. 


The following started but were not placed : 


Capt. Conroy’s b. h. Timoleon, by Sir Charles, aged, 11st. 12lb. 
Mr. Grasset’s b. g. Denis (imp.) aged, 11st. 4Ib. 

Capt. Shirley’s gr. g. Grimalkin (imp.) aged, 11st. 7Ib. 

Mr. H. Jones’s b. c. B: irbeau, four years old, 10st. 

Mr. Page’s b. g. Telescope, six years old, by Telescope, 10st. 12)b. 
Hon. R. U. Harwood’s b. h. Re ynard, four years old, 9st. 

Mr. Richard’s gh. g. Waverley, aged, 12st. 4lb. 

Col. White’s “9 ge. Cheroot, aged, 12st. 

Capt. Clitherow’s ch. g., five years old, 9st. 7b. 

Time, 2m. IIs. 
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Second race, same day, the proprietor’: purse of £20, added to a sweepstakes 
of £2 10s. each, p. p.; open to all horses; mile heats; weights as for the turf 
club purse. 


Mr. Alex. Baird’s ch. h, Sir Charles, aged, by Sir Charles, 9st. 1 1 
Capt. Boyle’s br. m. The Nun, five years old, by Henry, 8st. Ib. 5 2 
Mr. R. Gillespie’ sch. m. Henrietta; aged, by Henry, 8st. 111b. 2 3 
Capt. Shirley’s gr. f. The Queen (late ae ones) four yours old, 

by imp. Autocrat, 7st. 6lb. - 4 4 
Capt. Conroy’s b. g. Black Prince, six years old, 8st. 7Ib. - - 3 5 


Time, 2m. 12s. each heat. 


Third race, same day, the ladies’ purse of —, added to a sweepstakes of £3 
each, p. p., for horses bred in the Province; gentlemen riders. Heats, one mile 
and a distance. 

Mr. Percy Cunningham’s b. m. Silk Stockings, aged, 10st. 11]b. 1 1 

Mr. J. F. M’Donald’s ch. h. Walterson, aged, by Sir Walter, 11st. 2 0 

Time, 2m. 29s.—2d heat not reported. 


Third day, the city purse of £25, added to a sweepstakes of £3 each, p. p.; 
open to all horses, except the winner of the turf club purse ; two mile heats ; 
weights same as for the turf club purse. 


Mr. George W. Yarker’s ch. m. Rival, aged, by maligae, out of Jane- 


on-the-Green by imp. Expedition, 8st. 11lb. 1 1 
Mr. A. Richard’s b. m. Flying Childers, aged, by Childers, 8st. ‘lb. 4 2 
Col. White’s b. g. Cheroot, aged, 8st. lb. - - 3. dis. 
Capt. Shirley’s gr. f. The Queen, four poe ms, (late E liza marty. ) 

by imp. Autocrat, 7st. 6ib. - 2 dr 


Time, 4m. 1ls.—4m. 14s. 


Second race, same day, a hurdle race of £5 each, for horses that have hunted 
with the Montreal fox hounds; mile heats; gentlemen riders ; fifteen hands and 
under, to carry I1st.; above fifteen hands, 12st. The winner of the first and 
second heats alone to start for the third heat. 


Capt. Conroy’s bl. g. Black Prince, six years old, 11st. 11lb. - - it 
Mr. P. Cunningham’s b. m. Silk Stockings, aged, 11st. 111b. - dis. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple’s b. m. Chance, (imp.) 11st. 111b. - - dis. 


Time, 2m. 20s. 


Third race, same day, the Lachine troop purse of £12 10s., for horses belong- 
ing to, and used by troopers of the Lachine troop. Weights, 12st. Mile heats. 


Mr. Peter M‘Martin’s gr. g. Highland Laddie,  - - - 11 
Mr. Richard Robertson’s - m. Jeannie Deans, : - - 38 2 
Mr. John Leishman’s b. h. Charlie, - - - - 28 
Mr. James Dawes’s bl. g. Sporting Tonney, - - - dis. 
Mr. Archibald Ogilvie’s ”b. m. Fanny, - - - - dis. 


Time, 2m. 13s.—2m. 17s. 


Fourth race, same day, the beaten plate of £10, entrance £1 5s.; open to all 
horses beaten during the meeting ; mile heats; weights to be handicapped. 


rs Shirley’s gr. m. The Queen, 8st. 10lb. . - - 1 1 

Capt. Conroy sb. h. agree 9st. 7b. - - - « 2 
Mr. Abram Richards’ ch. . Waverley, 9st. 71b. : - 4 3 
Capt. Boyle’s b. m. The Wan, 8st. 4Ib. - - - - 2 4 
Time, 2:n. 3s. each heat. [New York Spirit of the Times. 


Morrreescoro’ (Tenn.) Races, 


Commenced on Tuesday, August 21, 1838. 


First day, sweepstakes open to all ages, catch weights; subscribers at $100 
each, h. f. One mile. 


Col. Robert Smith’s b. f. Meeky Smith, on pee old, by annem, out 

of Parasol, by Napoleon, - 1 
Capt. John Crow’s b. ¢. by Havoc, dam by Conqueror, . - 2 
Time, Im. 58s. Won by nine inches. 
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Immediately after this race, Col. R. Smith accepted Capt. Crow’s banter to 
run the two following, a dash of a mile, for $100 a side, catch weights. The 
money was put up instantly, and the horses sent for. 


Col. Smith’s ch. f. Lana, three ye old, 7 Leviathan, out of Parasol, 


by Napoleon, - i 
Capt. Crow’s b. c. Saxony, four yours old, by Saxe Weimar, dam by 
Pacolet, - 2 


Time, Im. 50s. The first heat was declared void by mutual consent. 


Second day, sweepstakes for all ages, three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 
100lbs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 124lbs.; 3lbs. 
allowed to mares and geldings. Four subscribers at $100 each, h. f.; mile heats. 

Col. Robert Smith’s ch. f. Pete Whetstone, by Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 
received forfeit. 

Pete walked over, all others paying forfeit rather than hear or see his tale. 


Third day, sweepstakes for all ages; catch weights ; four subscribers at $15 
each, h. f.; one mile. 


Col. Robert Smith’s ch. f. Lavinia, three years old, by Leviathan, out of 
Parasol, by Napoleon, received forfeit. 


Fourth day, stallion stakes for all ages, weights the same as second day; 
subscribers at $25 each, p. p. Mile heats. 


ve = Crow’s b. c. Semny. four years old, by Saxe Weimar, dam by 
Paco - - - - - 

B. Woods’ b. ec. by Havoe, : - - - - - 

J. R. Head’s Hector, - - - - - - 

Col. Smith’s John Hays, - - - - - - 

Time, 1m. 54s.—1Im. 55s. It is but fair to state that Col. Smith’s horse was 
not expected to win, having been so sick all the morning that it was thought 
necessary to bleed him just before starting. 


Fifth day, sweepstakes for all ages, weights the same as second day ; — sub- 
scribers at $25 each, p. p. One mile. 


mm DO OO 
wm 8 DO = 


Rolly Morgan’s b. c. Little Red, by Ratler, dam by Pussiet, - 1 
Col. Robert Smith’s br. f. by Havoc, - ° - - 2 
Time, Im. 54s. [Ib. 


Cras Orcuarp (Ky.) Races, 


Commenced on Wednesday, August 29, 1838. 


First day, stallion stakes for two year olds; colts 70lbs.; fillies 67lbs.; four 
subs. at $50 each, h. ft.; mile heats. 

Samuel Davenport’s ch. c. Ebro, by Frank, dam by Aratus, 1 

Thos. Kennedy’s br. c. aes Faulkner, by i me. van, om by Faulk- 
ner’s Potomac, dis. 

Time, 1m. 58. 


Second race, same day, Jockey Club purse $100, entrance $10; free for all 
ages; two year olds, 70lbs.; three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, "100\bs.; five 
year "olds, 1101bs.; .5 Six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged 124lbs.; mares and geldings 
allowed 3lbs.; mile heats. 


Robt. Mosby’s b. h. Bucephalus, six yous ari by Bertrand, out of 


Brown Mary, by Sumpter, - 6 4 1 
Mason Thompson’s b. m. Mary McFarland, six year ol, by Colum- 

bus, dam by Grey Dungannon, 5§ 5 2 
Josh. G. Boswell’s b. c. Alexander Campbell, four years old, a 

Collier, dam by Kosciusko, 5 * 
Saml. Davenport’s ch. m. Althea, fi ive years ‘old, by Sir Archy war 

Transport, dam by Doublehead, 2 * 
Reason Jordan’s b. c. Sailor Boy, four years old, by Cropper, dam 

by Melser, - 3 83 dr. 
Thos. Kennedy’s b. f. Susan Allen, four yous: ‘old, by Woodpecker, 

dam by Whip, - - 4 dis. 


Time, Im. 524s.—1m. ne ny 57s. * Ruled out. 
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Second day, Jockey Club purse $300, entrance $30, free for all ages ; weights 
as before ; three mile heats. 


Josh. G. Boswell’s ch. f. Picayune (alias Mary Richens.) three 


years old, by Medoc, dam _ Sir William of Transport, 3 1 
Samuel Davenport’s ch. t. Musedora, three yes old, by Medoc, 
dam by Kosciusko, 12 3 1 | 
Wm. T. Ward’s b. f. Mary Vaughan, four awe old, by Waxey, out ' 
of Betty Bluster by imp. Bluster, 23 3 
Mason Thompson’s (Samuel Aldridge’ s) b.c. ‘Collier Jr., four years : 
old, by Collier, dam by Blackburn’s Whip, —- - 4 4 dis. 
Thos. Kennedy’s b. g. Lewis Justen, six years old, by White’s 
Timoleon, dam by Kennedy’s Diomed, - - - 5 dr. 


Time, 5m. 57s.—5m. 55s.—5m. 54s. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse $200, entrance $20; free for all ages; weights 
as before; two mile heats. 


Thos. Kennedy’s b. h. John W. Kennedy (alias Ben Duncan,) 





six years old, by Cherokee, dam by Sir Harry, - 212 1 
James Shy’s ch. c. Kavanagh, four years old, by Bertr: ind, dam 

by Director, - - - - - 3.4 1 2 
H. W. Farris’s b. i Splendour, six years old, by Trumpator, 

out of the dam of Gazelle, - . - - - a; = 
Robt. Mosby’s b. h. Bucephalus, six years old, by Bertrand, 

out of Brown Mary, by Sumpter, - - - - 6 5 * 
Mason Thompson’ s (Wm. Moberly ’s) b. f. Mary Burnam, three 

years old, by Sir Archy of ‘Trans sport, dain by Stockholder, 1 3 dis. 


Reason Jordan’s ch. m. Melcy Lane, five years old, by Ratler, 
dam by Potomac, - - - - - - 
Wm. T. Ward’s br. f. Waxetta, four years old, by Waxey, dam 
by Kennedy” s Diomed, pA - - - 4 dis. 
Time, 3m. 51s.—3m. 56.—3m. 55s.—41m. de. * Ruled out. 


6 dr. 


| 


Fourth day, post stake for three year olds; subscribers $100 each, p. p., added 
to a silver pitcher, valued at $100, given by the proprietor; weights as before ; 
two mile heats. 


James Shy’s ch. f. cies wa Allen, by Collier, out of Lady Jackson 





by Sumpter, - - - ~ as 
Josh. G. Boswell’s gr. c. Nelson Dudley, by Medoc—Gray raney 

by Bertrand, — - 12 2 
Robt. Mosby’s ch. c. Guy of Warw ick, by ‘Frank, dam by Old 

Hamiltonian, - - : - dis. 
Time, 3m. 51s.—3m. 52s.—3m. 59s. [Tb. 


Quesec (LL. C.) Races, 


Commenced September 3, 183§ 
First day, match, $100 a side; weights, 9st. 7lb. each; half a mile. 


Mr. Motz’s b. h. Huron, aged, - ° . . ‘ ——— 
Mr. Villier’s imp. ch. g. Partner, - - - * ~ 2 


Second race, same day, her majesty’s plate of fifty guineas, entrance £5, open 
to all horses bred in the Province of Lower Canada, that never won match, plate, 


hi al Mis een 





or sweepstakes. Weights, for three year olds, 8st. 2lb.; four year olds, 9st. 3lb.; i 
five year olds, 9st. 91b.; six and aged, 10st.; heats, two miles and a distance. : 
Mr. Anderson’s br. m. Maria, five years old, by Brilliant,  - - it i 
Col. Gugy’s b. g. Trump, aged, by Telescope, - - 3 2 \ 
Hon. R. U. Harwood’s b. h. four years old, Reynard, by Teitiud, 2 dis. 
Capt. Daniel’s ch. g. Veteran, aged, by imp. Lebean, © - - 4 dr. 


Time, 4m. 6s.—4m. 10s. 


Third race, same day, the ladies’ purse, entrance, $5, to which the stewards 


will add $100, free for all horses; aged horses, 10st. 7Ib.; each year under, allowed 
7lb.; mile heats; gentlemen riders. 
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Mr. Motz’s b.h. Huron, aged, + - - - 1 
Lieut. Gugy’s (81st. regt.) ch. g. Richmond, s six years old, by Eclipse, 5 
Capt. Shirley’ s gr. f. The Queen, four years old, by imp. "Autocrat, 2 
Capt. Conroy’s b. h. Timoleon, aged, ma Sir Charles, - - 


A 
Col. Gugy’s ch. h. Beau, aged, by imp. Valentine, - : 3 
Time, 2m. 5s.—2m. 3s. 


Fourth race, same day, the trial stakes of $5 each, to which the stewards will 
add $100; for all horses bred in the Canadas, which have never won a race in 
Quebec, Montreal, or Three Rivers; four year olds to carry 8st. 7lb.; five year 
olds, 9st; six and aged, 9st. 7lb.; heats, once round and a distance. 


om whe 


Mr. P. Cunningham's b. g. Duroc, six years old, by imp. Lebean, Se 

Capt. Daniel’s ch. g. Veter ‘an, aged, by imp. Lebean, - - 2 dis: 
Mr. Hamilton’s b. g. Pompey, aged, - - - - 3. dis. 
Col. Gugy’s ch. g g. Tramp, four years old, - . - - 4 dis. 


Time, 2m. 2s. —2mn. 5s. 


Fifth race, same day, the Scurry stakes of $5 each, to which the stewards will 


add $60; catch weights; one third of a nile ; : gentlemen riders ; winner to be 
sold for £40, if demanded, &e. 


Mr. A. Baird’s ch. g. Sir Charles, aged, by Sir Charles, —- - 1 
Mr. Richards’ b. m. Flying Childers, aged, by Childers - - 2 
Capt. Conroy’s bl. g. Black Prince, six years old, - - : 3 
Hon. Capt. Boyle’s bl. g. Black Hawk, six years old, - - - 4 
Capt. Lindsay’s br. m. The Nun, five years old, by Henry, - dis. 


Time not given. 

Sixth race, same day, the bonnet rouge stakes of $20, entrance, $1, for all 
horses of thorough Canadian breed; one “mile ; habitant riders. 

Mr. Gosselin’s h. St. Gervais, - - - - 1 

Three others started, but were not placed. 


Second day, hurdle race—entrance $4 each, to which the stewards will add 
$100; free for all horses ; two miles ; gentlemen riders; weight Llst. each. 

Mr Richards’ ch. g. Waverley, aged, by Duroc, - 
Capt. Boyle’ S bl. g. Black Hawk, - - - 
Capt. Tyssen’s, Rolicking Bob, - - - 
Capt. Daniel’s ch. g. Veteran, aged, - 
Mr. Lambert’s Shamrock, - - 
Time not given. 


' 
Cre Co tS 


Second race, same day, his excellency’s cup, value £100, entrance 10, for all 
horses bona fide the property of her majesty’s subjects, residing in the Canadas, 
and in their possession for one calendar month previous to these races. Once 
round the course and a distance ; gentlemen riders ; horses to be handicapped by 
the stewards ; ten horses to start, or no race ; winner to be sold for £100. 

Capt. Conroy’s bl. g. Black Prince, - : 





- - 1 

Timoleon, - - - - : - 2 

Mr. Richards’ Flying Childers, - - - - - 3 

Mr. Jocelyn’s imp. b. h. Negotiator, —- - ; - - 4 

Mr. Prendergast’s Shillelah, - - - - - 5 

Col. Gugy’s Beau, - - - - - - a. 

Col. Gore’s Moccasin, - - - - - - 7 
Col. Gugy’s Fleta, - . - - . - - dr. 
Col. Gore’s Celeste, - - - - - - - dr. 
Mr. Anderson’s b. m. Maria, - - - - - « “EE 


Time not given. 


Third oor same day, the Quebec stakes of $20 each, to which the stewards 
will add $200, for all horses ; second horse to save his entrance ; weights as in 
the trial stakes ; a winner of one race to carry 7ibs.; and of two, Lilbs. extra ; 
two mile heats; three to start or no race. 


Mr. George W. Yarker’s ch. m. mie al, aged, by aligns dam by i imp. 
Expedition, 


1 

Mr. Cunningham’s b. g. Duroc, six years ‘old, by Lebean, - 2 2 
Mr. Richards’ gr. h. Apt Fool, aged, by hese Barefoot, ont of Betsey 

Ransom, - 3 3 


Time, 4m. 10s. —Second heat not ‘kept. 
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Fourth race, same day, the Garrison plate of $200, entrance $5; for all horses © 
bona fide the property of officers of the army one month previous to the races ; 
weights as in the trial stakes ; the winner of any race to carry 7lbs. extra; mile 
heats ; gentlemen riders. 


sr Whyte’s imp. b. g. Cheroot, aged, 9st. 7b. - - 1 1 
ng Conroy’s b. h. Timoleon, aged, 10st. 3lb. - - - 38 2 
Gore’s b. g. Moccasin, five years old, 9st. - . - 4 3 

Mr. Villiers’ < g. Partner, five years old, 9st. 7b. - - 3 @. 
Capt. Scott’s ch. g. Bugler, aged 9st. 7lb. - - . dis. 


Time not kept. 


Fifth race, same day, the hack sweepstakes of $5 each, for horses that are not 
in training, 10st. 7lb. each ; one third of a mile; gentlemen riders. 


Mr. S. Hough’s b. m. Betsey Buckley, - - - : 1 
Saturday, September 8.—match, £50 a side ; two mile heats. 


Mr. Anderson’s Maria, (winner of the queen’s plate,) - 3.4 
Mr. Prendergast’s Shillelagh, - - - - - 22 
Won handily ; time not given. [Ib. 


Freperick (Md.) Racers, 


Commenced on September 4, 1838. 

First day, purse $100, free for all ages; three year olds carrying 86lbs.; four 
year olds, 100lbs.; five year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 118Ibs.; and aged 124lbs.; 
with the usual allowance of 3lbs. to mares and geldings; mile ‘heats. 

Jas. B. Kendall’s gr. m. sreaaaesin five youre ma by Medley, dam by 


Jones’ Arabian, 
Murray Shillings’ br. m. Lady Lightfoot, five years old, by Industry, 
John B. Swearingen’s ch. c. Robert a four yous old, by Tremen- 


dous, dam by Sir Charles, - 
Henry Shepherd’s imp. b. h. Nicholas five years old, by St. Nicholas, 
dr. 


dam by Tramp, - 
John W. Watson’s br. g. by Black Warrior, - - - dis. 
Joel Woods’s b, f. Kentucky Bag, did not get off. 
Won cleverly. Time not kept. 
Second day, purse $150, free for all ages; weights as before. Three mile 
heats. 
George Loudenslager’s b. g. Ratler, aged, by Ratler, dam by Top- 
1 


gallant, - 
J. B. Kendall’s (John Adams’ ) m f. four years old, by Snow storm, dam 


by Farquier Potomac, - 
No time kept. 
Third day, purse $300; free for all ages ; weights as before. Four mile~heats. 


James B. Kendall’s b. h. Master Beary, | five yous old, by many - 

out Balie Peyton’s dam by Eclipse, 1 
Henry Shepherd’s imp. b. f. ay Moss, three yoann old, by St. Nicho- 

las, dam by Tramp, - 2 2 
Won with ease. Time not kept. [Ib. 
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CarrRo.uton (Ky.) Races, 


Commenced on Tuesday, September 4, 1838. 


First day, sweepstakes for two year olds, colts 70lbs.; fillies 67lbs. Four sub- 
scribers at $25 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


* Maj. E. S. Revill’s b. f. Oxidenta, by Bertrand, out of Diamond, YY 


Florizel, —- 

George E. Blackburn’s ch. f. Amanda ‘Turmin, by Mark Anthony, | 
dam by Sir Archy, : 

Time, 2m. 8s.—2m. 50s. 
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Second race, same day, extra purse, given by the club, free for all ages; 
weights for two year olds, 701bs.; three year olds, 86lbs.; four year olds, 100lbs.; 
five | year olds, 110lbs.; six year olds, 118lbs.; and aged, 1241bs.; mares and geld- 
ings allowed 3lbs.; mile heats. 


George E. Blackburn’ s ch. c. Beane, four years old, i Wentporten, 
dam by Southern Eclipse, - 
H. Vaughan’s b. f. by Woodpecker, three years old, - 
=. S. Revill’s br. . Ann waa, three youss old, Kd Buck Elk, dam by 
Ip, 
G. Coffeen Ir r’s b.c. .. Alpha, by Lafayette Stockholder, out of Perfection, dis. 
Time, Im. 59s.—2m. 1s. 


-O oe 


1 
2 
3 


Second day, sweepstakes for three year olds, weights as above ; four subscri- 
bers at $30 each, h. f. Mile heats. 


E. S. Revill’s b. f. ia by Bertrand, out of Budget of run, by 


Kassina, - 1 1 
George E. Blackbur’ s ch. f. Catahoula Lass, by Lane, dam by Sir 
Archy, - 2 2 
S. T. Drane’s br. f. Diana Crow, by Mark Anthony, dam by. Botts’ 
Lafayette, - - 3 3 
Time, Im. 57s.—2m. 3s. 
Second race, same day, Jockey Club purse —, free for all ages, weights as 


before ; mile heats. 


E. S. Revill’s b. f. Margaret Cate three pos. old, by Medoc, dam 
by Whip, - . 
Robert W. Sinclair's b. f. Mary Hord, four pone old, by Plato, dam 
by Whipster, - 
—e T. Drane’s b. f. Mary Ann, three years old, by Lance dam by 
—_ - 
George E. Blackburn’ sb. c. Peas, three years old, by Lance, - 
William Palmer’s ch. c. Gray som, ow years old, Woodpecker, 
dam by Wolloby, - - 
Time, Im. 59s.—1m. 54s. 


Third day, Jockey Club purse —, free for all ages, weights as before; two 
mile heats. 

E. 8S. Revill’s b. c. Lorenzo, four youn old, by Bertrand, dam a 
Alonzo, - 1 

S. T. Drane’s ch. f. Davidella, four years old, by Arab, dam by Whip, 3 2 

Wm. Palmer’s g. ¢. Hardheart, four yeu old, by Buck Elk, dam by 


mero © 
mo bo 


dis. 


a 


Quicksilver, 2 3 
G. Coffeen Jr’s ch. f. Demoida, three yours old, by Collier dam by 
Hamiltonian, - - bolt. 


Time, 4m. 4s.—3m. 56s. 


Fourth day, Jockey Club purse —, free for all ages, weights as before ; mile 
heats, best three in five. 


Robert W. Sinclair’s ch. c. Limber John, four yous old, by Kos- 


ciusko, dam by Moses, 111 
G. Coffeen Jr’s b. h. Martin Van Buren, five yours old, by La- 

fayette Stockholder, out of Old Squaw, b Indian, - 342 
George E. Blackburn’s ch. c. Jake Hinkle, three yom old, by 

Collier, dam by Hamiltonian, - 4 2 dis. 
E. S. Revill’s bl. c. Ned aaeretecice four years old, by Arab, dam 

by Blackburn’s Whip, - 2 3 dis. 


Time, Im. 52s.—1m. 53s.—Im. 52s. In the third heat Jake bolted—he was 
lame when brought on the track from a kick he received the morning of the race. 


‘ifth day, Jockey Club purse —, free for all ages, weights as before; three 
mile heats. 


G. Coffeen Jr’s (Samuel Smith’s) bl. c. Orient, four yom old, by 


Trumpator, out of Diamond, by Florizel, — - 1 1 
G. H. Coifeen’s b. f. ae tel three you old, by Lance, dam by 
Blackburn’s Whip, . 22 
Time, 6m. 10s.—6in. IIs. 
70 v9 
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Second race, same day, silver cup, given by Mr. Green, the proprietor of the 
hotel in Carrollton, with the entrance money added ; free for all ages ; weights as 
before ; mile heats. 


Wm. Peters’ b. h. Martin Van Buren, five years old, by Lafayette 
1 


Stockholder, out of Old Squaw, by Indian, - - - 3 1 
Wm. 8. Ware’s ch. g. Sap Sucker, four years old, by Woodpecker, 
dam by Southern Eclipse, - - - - - 3 2 
ES. Revill’s ch. c. Red Hawk three years old, by Medoc, dam 
by Sumpter, - - « ‘ i A ‘ 21 8 
Time, Im. 54s.—I1m. 57s.—1m. 53. M. W. Hinkte, Sec’ry. 
[Ib. 


ESTHER COOPER’S RACE AT LOUISVILLE. 


We learn from a correspondent, whose letter is subjoined, that an error of a 
second occurred in our publication of the time of the second heat of a mile race 
at Louisville last June! We lose not a moment in correcting an error so momen- 
tous, though it would appear that of the two original reports we published, the 
second one contained the identical error of @ second (if error it was) made in the 
first. Our special correspondent was one of the official timers, we believe, and 
we had his authority for the first report; Mr. Haralson, an experienced turf- 
man of Louisiana, subsequently sent us another, in which the time of the race 
referred to corresponded with that given by our agent. The race came off on 
the 5th of June, and was for a free breeder’s plate, given by the proprietor for 


three year olds, colts taking up 8é6lbs., and fillies 83lbs. to which there were 
nine subscribers ; mile heats. 


M. McCumpsey’s b. f. Esther Cooper, by Orphan Boy, dam by Sir 

Arehy, - - ° . ‘“ A 2 7 
Woods S. Miller’s ch. f. Minerva Miller, by Collier, dam by 

Kosciusko, - - - - - - - 1 2 2 
Benjamin Maloney’s b. c. Collin, by imp. Zilcadi, - - dis. 
Time, Im. 54s.—1m. 51s.—1m. 59s. 


21 1 


The above was our version of the race ; our correspondent avers that the time 
of the second heat was Im. 50s. (the onlv error in either of our reports,) and as 
his statement appears to have the sanction of the club, we have no hesitation in 
giving it a place, though we confess to entertain doubts whether our correspon- 
dents could both have been’ mistaken. [N. Y, Spirit of the Times. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Times: Louisville, Ky. Aug. 28, 1838. 


Srr :—As an inch on a man’s nose is a good deal, so is a second on a mile 
heat; therefore | hope you will do Esther Cooper the justice to correct the 
statement in your paper of her race over the Oakland course, at Louisville, in 
May last. The true time of her race will be seen by a printed statement of the 
first day’s race, which was published here by order of the officers of the club, 
which is here enclosed, and which I hope you will publish. Her trainer, Mr. 
M’Cumpsey, has lately started for England, and she will consequently not appear 
on the turf this fall unless she would be sold. My price is $3,000. Her blood, 
size, and appearance, are very fine, as may be seen by reference to the list of my 
stock in the Spirit of the Times of the 21st July, and the American Turf Regis- 
ter. Mr. McCumpsey (who with Mr. John Birch) has visited England to see 
how things are done there, and import for me some ‘good bloods,’ both of horses 
and cattle, thinks the filly I have alluded to, the very best he has ever had any- 
thing to do with. I of course think highly of her. 

Yours very truly, Lewis SHIrtey. 

N. B. I hope the editor of the Turf Register will copy the foregoing into his 
publication, as its object is to correct an error. , 
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List of Blooded Stock belonging to W. 
Yates, of Charlestown, Va. all or 
any part of which will be sold at fair 
prices, 

1. Lavy Bumper, b. f. foaled spring 
of 1834, stinted to imp. Priam. She 
was got by John Richards, her dam b 
St. Tammany, (brother to Ball’s Flori- 
zel,) grandam (the dam of Enciero,) by 
Seymour’s Spread Eagle, g. grandam by 
imp. a Eagle, g. g. ndam by 
Federalist, g. g. g. grandam by Indepen- 
dence, g. g. g. g. grandam by a black 
horse that won a four mile race at 
Fredericksburg, at four heats, (name 
not seccilected.) . g- 2. g-. g-. gran- 
dam Hutton’s celebrated quarter mare. 
Lady Bumper ran but once in public, 
making a dead heat with Boyce’s Ap- 
parition filly, and losing the stake by a 
half mile trial the day previous, in 54s. 

2. Yanoo, b. c. dropped in 1835, by 
Star, out of Lady Bumper’s dam. Ya- 
hoo lost a mile dash the fall he was two 
years old, (with three year old weights, ) 
to Astrologer, ranin Im. 594s. He lost 
this spring a mile heat to Shepherd’s 
imp. filly, by his rider dismounting, in 
Im. 54s. 

3. ASTROLOGER, br. c. three years 
old, by Star, dam by Walnut, grandam 
the dam of Enciero. Astrologer lost a 
second heat this spring, in Im. 54s. by 
twelve inches, after winning the first in 
Im. 56s. He had been galloped but fif- 
teen days. His dam has produced five 
winners. 

4. Fuirranta, b. f. foaled in 1837, 
by imp. Tranby, out of the dam of 
Astrologer. 

5. Satry Bay, b. f. four years old, 
by John Richards, dam Sally Brown, 
(the dam of Sting, Traffic, and John 
Brown,) by Old Buckrabbit, grandam 
by imp. Knowsley, g. grandam by Bel- 
air. 

6. Tycutcm, b. m. five years old, 
by Clifton, (sire of Tychicus,) dam by 
Peter Pindar, grandam, the dam of Ab- 
ner Bailes’ celebrated racehorse Sir 
Richard. 





Betty Gatnes, by Rockingham; 
dam Clara Fisher, by Tom Tough; 
grandam Miss Teazle, by Col. Hoskins’ 
Sir Peter, g. grandam Miss Russel, by 
imp. Bedford, g. g. grandam Atalanta, 
by Lamplighter, g. g. zg. grandam Rose 
Tree, by Cade, g. g. g. g. grandam bv 


Harris’ Eclipse, which Eclipse mare 


‘was owned by Mr. Robert Page, of 


Broad Neck, Hanover county, Va. and 
a great favourite of his. 

Her produce : 

1835. c. by Timoleon. 

1836. c. by Tranby. 

1837. c. by St. Leger. 


Lapy Hamirton, by Napoleon, 
(Napoleon, by Sir Archy,) dam by 
Lacy’s Gallatin, grandam by Rand’s 
Expectation, Lacy’s Gallatin by imp. 
Dion, his dam by Quicksilver, Expec- 
tation by Diomed, and his dam also by 
Diomed. 

Lady Hamilton is the dam of G. B. 
Poindexter’s Paul Jones. 

Her produce : 

1834. f. by Blakeford. fifteen and a 
half hands high, and of good form. 

1836. c. by Tranby. 

1837. c. by St. Leger. 

The above stock will be sold cheap 
on application to Dr. A. G. D. Roy, 
(whose profession prevents his entering 
on the turf,) near Bowler’s, Essex 
county, Va. 

The steamboat Rappahannock stops 
at Bowler’s, offering an opportunity to 
any gentleman wishing to see the stock. 

July 30th, 1838. 


4TH Jury, °35, ch. f. the property of 
James Moore, (Scrogy,) of Port Gib- 
son, Miss. with a small star, by Levia- 
than, out of Maria Louisa, by Janus, 
(Randolph’s,) grandam by Madison, g. 
grandam by imp. Shark, out of a tho- 
ough bred mare; foaled 4th of July, 
1835. 





Addition to Blooded Stock of GrokcE 
Forses, of Mattapony, Md. 

1. YeELtow Rose, nine years old, 
the spring of 1838, by Wildair, dam 
Pet, by St. Tammany, grandam Miss 
Dance, by Ashe’s Roebuck, g. g. gran- 
dam by Independence, who was by 
Fearnought, g. g. grandam by the imp. 
horse Centinel or Flimnap, g. g. g. 
—_ by old Janus. Wildair was 

red by Col. Walter, of Amherst, and 
is stated on his books to be by Ajax, 
his dam by the imp. horse Knowsley, 
grandam by Highflyer, g. grandain by 
Wildair, g. g. grandam by Acel, g. g- 
g. grandam by Aristotle, g. g. g. g. 


grandam was the celebrated running 
mara Wieleefard 
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Her produce : 

Guivaro, ch. c. by Sussex, foaled 
May 26, 1833. 

Sally Dilliard, ch. f. by Tayloe’s 
Tychicus, foaled May 8, 1835. 

Lilla, gr. f. by imp. Autocrat, foaled 
May 8, 1836. 

Miss Brook, ch. f. by Velocity, foal- 
ed March 10, 1838, now stinted to 
John Bull. 


2. Lapy Mary, twelve years old 
this spring, bred by Dr. Thomas H. 
Marshall, (for pedigree, &c. see vol. 5, 
page 644.) 

Her produce: 

Ch. f. Drucilla, by Col. Jenifer’s 
Wycomico, foaled April 20, 1838, now 
stinted to Guivaro. 

3. THe Maip or MILton, now 
owned by Benjamin G. Harris, (for 
pedigree, &c. see vol. 5, page 644.) 

Her produce of spring 1837: 

A b. c. by imp. Chateau Margaux, 
owned by me. GerorGe Forbes. 


[Oct. 1838. 


Additions to Blooded Stock of W1LLIAM 
H. Taytore, Mount Airy, Va. 


1. Hampton, ch. c. foaled 1834, by 
imp. Barefoot, dam by Trafalgar, gran- 
dam Rosalba, by imp. Spread Eagle, 
out of imp. mare Alexandria. 


2. Cart. THomas Hoskins, b. c. 
foaled 1835, by imp. Autocrat, dam by 
Tom Tough, grandam by Mattaponi, 
g. grandam by Spread Eagle, g. g. 
grandam by Bellair, g. g. g. grandam 
Kitty Fisher, by Wildair. 

8. Cuartey Ausé, b. c. foaled 20th 
April, 1838, by imp. Priam, dam Miss 
Chance, by imp. Chance. 

4. Pantico, ch. c. foaled April, 1838, 
by St. Leger, dam Multiflora, by Ma- 
son’s Ratler, grandam Marigold, by 
Tom Tough. 

Mount Airy, Sept. 17, 1838. 

§G- Aurora (the dam of Howa and 
Czarina,) is with foal by Priam. 





SALE OF LORD BERNERS’ STUD. 


The sale of the late Lord Berners’ racing stud took place on the 12th of July, 
and went off for large sums. The most interesting lots were the two yearling 
fillies (remarkably promising, ) Camarine’s dam, and the Oscar mare out of her; the 
competition for them was exceedingly spirited, and ended, we believe, in their 
being knocked down to English purchasers ; the same was the case with nearly 
all the prime lots. The following were the prices :— 

STALLION. Gs. 

A brown horse, 6 yrs., by Lamplighter—Spinning Jenny, by Juniper, 110 

, HORSES IN TRAINING. 
A chestnut mare, 4 yrs., by Oscar, dam by Rubens, out of Spotless, 56 
A chestnut filly, 3 yrs., by Lamplighter, dam by Oscar, out of Camarine’s 


dam, (the Oscar mare foaled in 1830,) ° ° - 460 
A bay colt, 2 yrs., by Cetus, out of Rotterdam, - ° ° - 90 
A bay filly, 2 yrs., sister to Phosphorus, - : - . - 220 


YEARLINGS. 
A bay filly by Lamplighter, dam by Oscar—Camarine’s d. (foaled 1830,) 420 


A bay filly, sister to Phosphorus, - - - 500 
A chestnut colt by Ishmael, out of Malvina, - - . - 71 
BROOD MARES. 

Rotterdam, by Juniper—Spotless, by Walton; covered by Rococo, 40 
A chestnut mare by Rubens, out of Spotless ; covered by Rococo, 48 
Filly foal by Buzzard, out of the chestnut Spotless mare, - - 47 
Malvina, by Oscar, out of Spotless ; covered by Rococo, - - 280 


Colt foal by Ibrahim, out of Malvina, 


o am - - 53 


A chestnut mare by Rubens, out of Tippitywitchet; covered by Lamp- 

lighter. This mare is the dam of Camarine, - . - - 500 
Colt foal by Lamplighter—Camarine’s dam (own bro. to Phosphorus,) 220 
A chestnut mare by Oscar, out of Camarine’s dam (foaled in 1830 ;) 


covered by Lamplighter, - 


- - - - - 550 


The house and paddock on Mill-hill were sold from the same box by Mr. Tat- 
tersall’s nephew for £815. A two year old colt by Mulatto, out of Liska, and 
one of the same age by Action, out of Fiddlestring (both Lord Orford’s,) fetched 
60 guineas each, and a two year old brother to Sluggard 21 gs. Several other 
lots were bought in. 


[ Bell’s Life, 
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